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This  is  a  learned  and  valuable  work,  upon  a  subject 
of  much  greater  interest  and  importance  than  the  gene¬ 
ral  reader  may  at  first  sight  suppose.  Budhism  is  the 
most  ancient  faith  of  which  any  authentic  records  exist; 
for  even  what  may  be  termed  modern  Budhism,  which 
is  a  modification  of  the  original  doctrine,  and  a  slight 
deviation  from  pure  Paganism,  is  2340  years  old.  It 
owes  its  existence  to  Gaudma,  or  Godama,  (whence  the 
Teutonic  word  God,)  who,  having  been  probably  a  great 
warrior-king  and  lawgiver  in  that  remote  period,  taught 
his  people  to  believe  that  he  was  endowed  with  super¬ 
human  powers,  and  on  his  death  was  deified,  as  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  case  in  rude  ages.  The  previous  tradi¬ 
tions  regarding  a  Budha,  go  back  to  a  period  long  ante¬ 
rior  to  that  at  which  the  31osaic  chronology  fixes  the 
Deluge.  The  creed  which  Gaudma  disseminated,  and 
which  is  preserved  in  its  purest  state  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  extends  over  all  the  Indian  isles,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  vast  regions  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Ganges,  among  which  may  be  included  Birmah, 
China,  Tartary,  and  Thibet.  Its  doctrines  thus  influ¬ 
ence  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  not  fewer 
than  three  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race.  These 
are  considerations  which  convert,  into  matters  of  deep  in¬ 
terest,  the  most  minute  details  that  can  be  gathered  from 
the  almost  unexplored  heaps  of  Eastern  manuscripts, 
ictorial  representations,  and  other  antiquities  which  are 
nown  to  exist,  but  which  no  scholar,  previous  to  Mr 
Upham,  has  been  able  to  turn  to  much  practical  use. 
Surely  no  enquiry  can  have  more  imperative  claims 
upon  public  attention  than  that  which  retraces  its  way, 
upon  the  most  authentic  data,  to  the  very  earliest  years 
of  creation,  and  w'hich  seems  to  point  to  a  time  when 
great,  family  of  man  formed  but  one  community, 
cherished  the  same  belief,  and  observed  the  same  rites. 
That  some  grand  convulsion  in  the  material  world  over¬ 
threw  this  state  of  things,  and  scattered  its  fragments 
over  the  earth,  seems  to  be  beyond  a  doubt.  Asiatic 
tradition,  though  it  cannot  precisely  explain  what  that 
convulsion  was,  or  how  it  operated,  carries  us  back  to 
the  date  of  its  occurrence,  and  almost  seems,  in  some 
vague  and  mysterious  manner,  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
harrier,  and  to  present  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  primeval 
World. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  according 
to  the  correct  acceptation  of  the  term,  Budhism  is  a 
system  of  Atheism.  It,  no  doubt,  inculcates  a  be¬ 
lief  in  various  gods,  or  rather  in  human  beings  who 


have  become  gods;  but  it  rejects  entirely  the  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  w’ho  has  created  and  preserves  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Its  highest  conception  of  power  and  happiness 
is  to  be  in  a  state  of  Budha,  or  to  obtain  Nieban. 
This  state  of  Budha,  or  Nieban,  is  entirely  negative, 
and  consists  in  not  being  subject  to  weight,  old  age, 
disease,  or  death.  It  is  to  be  obtained  only  after  a  long 
progress  of  metempsychosis,  and  a  succession  of  punish¬ 
ments  and  purifications  in  hells  and  purgatories,  which, 
by  the  decrees  of  fate — Daniata — necessarily  follow 
moral  or  immoral  conduct.  Four  persons  have  already 
passed  into  the  highest  state  of  existence,  namely,  that 
of  Budha,  of  which  persons  Gaudma  was  the  fourth  ; 
and  his  doctrines  are  to  remain  in  full  force  for  5000 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  (nearly  one- 
half  having  already  passed,)  a  fifth  and  last  person  will 
appear;  and  when  he  transmigrates  into  the  state  of 
Budha,  the  present  system  of  things  shall  have  an  end. 
JMixed  up  with  this  predominating  belief,  which,  many 
centuries  age,  found  its  way  into  Egypt,  and  was  thence 
carried  to  Greece  by  Pythagoras,  are  a  thousand  wild 
fancies  and  incomprehensible  legends,  betraying  the 
gorgeous  luxuriance  of  Eastern  imagination,  and  show¬ 
ing,  after  all,  how  very  short  a  length  man’s  spirit,  ca¬ 
bined  and  confined  by  the  trammels  of  materiality,  can 
proceed  when  it  attempts  to  soar,  unaided,  beyond  the 
paltry  range  of  its  own  weak  senses. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  absurdities  of  the  Budhist 
creed,  historical  and  scientific  conclusions  of  the  most 
interesting  nature  may  be  deduced  from  its  doctrines 
and  traditions ;  and  this,  of  itself,  would  make  it  wor¬ 
thy  the  most  careful  and  laborious  investigation.  If,  in 
retracing  the  stream  of  time,  we  are  to  look  for  the  foun¬ 
tain  from  which  all  the  generations  of  man  have  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  if  that  people  is  likely  to  be  the  most  an¬ 
cient  who  inhabit  districts  acknowledged  as  the  original 
nursery  of  all  the  arts  now  spread  over  the  world,  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  turn  to  the  East,  and  that  there 
Budhism,  if  it  does  not  bring  us  to  the  fountain-head, 
will  at  least  carry  us  a  long  way  on  the  right  course  to¬ 
wards  it.  In  the  progress  of  this  voyage  of  discovery,  it 
will  be  particularly  important  and  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  Maha-Vansi,  a  work 
composed  in  Palee,  (the  sacred  Budhist  language,)  and 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  an'd  most  esteemed  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  writings,  the  early  history  of  the  human  race, 
though  laid  at  a  much  lemoter  date,  is  found  to  agree, 
in  many  remarkable  points,  with  our  own  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  Maha-IMansi  records  the  lengthened  period 
of  life  allotted  to  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
the  non-existence  of  sin^  the  rationality  of  the  animal 
tribes^  the  extraordinary  ascension  of  a  certain  Maha- 
Mandatoo'fn  a  living  state  io  heaven,  the  introduction 
of  falsehood  and  murder^  and  the  rebellion  of  men 
against  the  gods.  These  are  very  curious  coincidences,  •  ^ 
and  will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  confirm  the  Christian  in  his 
faith. 

There  are  other  coincidences  equally  deserving  of  no¬ 
tice.  Many  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with 
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the  theory  advanced  by  Humboldt,  that  the  twelve  signs 
are  not  the  original  Zodiac,  but  are  derived  from  a  more 
ancient  system  of  the  lunar  mansions  in  use  in  Central 
Asia.  Mr  Upham’s  work  establishes  the  truth  of  this 
theory.  The  solar  zodiac,  which  the  Budhists  have 
also,  is  proved  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  more  advan¬ 
ced  state  of  knowledge,  and  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  far  more  ancient  and  original  lunar  zodiac.  We 
thus  see  that  astrology,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
mixture  of  superstition  and  curiosity  implanted  in  our 
nature,  is,  in  truth,  the  parent  of  astronomy,  which  is 
science  purged  from  superstition  by  more  accurate  inform¬ 
ation.  But  this  discovery  leads  to  still  further  results ; 
—it  shows  an  affinity  existing  in  the  rites  and  practices 
of  countries  the  most  remote  from  each  other,  and  be¬ 
tween  which  we  should  not  otherwise  have  been  able  to 
trace  any  sort  of  connexion.  We  more  particularly  al¬ 
lude  at  present  to  the  very  striking  and  singular  analo¬ 
gies  which  may  now  be  perceived  to  subsist  in  the  com- 
putation  of  time  and  zodiacal  signs  between  the  Tartar 
Budhists  of  Northern  Asia  and  the  Aztech  and  Toltech 
tribes  of  America.  It  has  long  been  disputed  whether 
it  was  possible  to  prove  that  the  tribes  of  Asia  and 
America  had  ever  communicated  with  each  other  ;  but 
if  we  find  several  arbitrary  zodiacal  signs  tlie  same  in 
both  countries,  the  question  must  certainly  be  considered 
as  decided.  That  the  astronomical  arrangements  and 
divisions  of  modern  Europe  should  very  closely  resemble 
those  of  Budhism  is  less  wonderful,  for  it  was  compara¬ 
tively  easy  for  the  science  to  find  its  way  into  Egypt, 
and  thence  it  spread  by  Greece  over  all  the  West.  It 
is  of  importance,  however,  to  observe  the  very  slight  ad¬ 
ditions  which  have  been  effected  in  this  department  of 
knowledge  to  the  discoveries  that  were  made  by  the  Bud¬ 
hists  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Budhism,  as  it  now  exists,  is  a  reformed  creed  ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  believed  to  be  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  Paganism.  Gaudma,  the  fourth  Budha, 
did  not  approve  of  the  doctrines  which  had  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  Budhas  who  preceded 
him ;  and  though  he  could  not  extirpate  them,  he  al¬ 
tered  some,  did  away  with  others,  and  took  the  remainder 
into  copartnership.  Original  Paganism  seems  to  have 
been  little  else  than  a  system  of  demon-worship,  and  a 
belief  in  planetary  influences.  This,  indeed,  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  foundation  of  all  barbarous  religions ; — men 
deify  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  attach  superhuman 
powers  to  objects,  with  whose  nature  they  are  unac¬ 
quainted.  Climate,  habits,  and  modes  of  life,  modify 
the  creed  ;  which  will  thus  be  found  to  vary  from  that  of 
other  savage  tribes  in  some  of  its  details,  but  to  preserve 
a  close  resemblance  in  all  its  leading  features.  Gaud¬ 
ma,  however,  in  reforming  Budhism,  had  not  merely  to 
contend  with  Pagans,  but  with  a  more  determined  and 
formidable  sect— the  Brahmins.  The  question  has  been 
often  agitated,  whether  Brahminism  or  Budhism  is  the 
most  ancient  system,  and  it  is  a  question  which,  many 
centuries  ago,  occasioned  the  most  devastating  wars  in 
India.  The  result  has  been  that,  at  this  day,  the  two 
systems  divide  the  East.  In  Central  India,  Brahmin¬ 
ism  maintains  the  superiority;  whilst,  in  the  Indian 
Isles  and  all  the  ultra-Gangetic  continent,  Budhism  is 
supreme.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  both  creeds  are 
modifications  of  pure  Paganism  ;  and  it  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  which  sprang  up  first  The  Brahmins  calcu¬ 
late  the  antiquity  of  the  world ;  the  Budhists  do  not 
believe  in  creation :  The  Brahmins  eat  of  no  animal ; 
the  Budhists  eat  of  all  except  nine,  of  which  the  ox  is 
the  principal :  The  supreme  deity  of  the  Brahmins  is 
Visnnu,  and  the  remote  periods  at  which  he  visits  the 
earth  they  term  Avatars;  the  supreme  deities  of  the 
Budhists  are  their  five  Budhas,  of  which  only  four  have 
yet  made  their  appearance.  The  great  connecting  link 
between  the  two  systems  is  the  belief  they  both  inculcate 
in  transmigration,  of  which  we  shall  say  a  few  words. 


The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  the  very  essence 
and  groundwork  of  Budhism.  It  is  not  a  mere  fanci¬ 
ful  theory,  but  a  moral  system,  which  teaches  that  souls 
must  atone  by  penances  in  inferior  forms  for  sins  com. 
mitted  in  any  present  stage  of  existence,  and  that  it  is 
only  after  they  have  occupied  the  bodies  of  men  or  ani. 
mals,  more  or  less  degraded,  that  they  can  finally  be 
fitted  for  Nirwana,  or  the  state  of  Budha.  There  being 
no  Supreme  Being,  no  great  directing  Mind,  in  the  Bud- 
hist  creed,  the  system  of  metempsychosis  was  the  only 
other  plausible  method  by  which  a  scheme  of  rewards 
and  punishments  could  be  introduced,  without  which 
no  religion  could  ever  be  popular  or  useful.  Budhism 
inculcates,  that  Gaudma  transmigrated  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  creation,  through  all  the  existences 
of  land,  sea,  and  air,  and  that  he  lived  in  every  station 
of  human  life.  This  took  him  three  thousand  years  to 
accomplish  ;  but  if  his  faithful  followers  obey  his  com¬ 
mands,  they  may  very  speedily  transmigrate  into  the 
Dewa  Loka,  or  Lower  Heavens,  where  they  will  gradually 
rise  in  the  scale  of  existences  till  they  reach  Nirwana,  or 
final  bliss.  In  the  book  of  the  Jutakas,  or  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  incarnations  of  Budha,  a  complete  history 
is  given  of  his  births  among  the  different  classes  of 
beings,  and  the  substance  of  his  intercourse  with  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  three  of  the  chief  traits  of 
his  character — purity,  compassion,  and  wisdom.  The 
book  was  originally  written  in  Palec,  and  afterwards 
translated  into  Singalese ;  a  pictorial  illustration  accom¬ 
panies  each  narrative ;  and  the  work  altogether,  judging 
by  the  specimens  of  it  furnished  by  Mr  Upham,  must 
be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  which  the  East  pos¬ 
sesses. 

The  Budhist’s  belief  in  a  series  of  hells,  or  abodes 
for  condemned  demons  and  mortals,  where  the  most 
horrible  torments  are  inflicted,  adds  great  additional 
weight  to  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  These  pu¬ 
nishments,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  awarded  by  any  moral  governor  or  creator ; 
for  the  Budhas  perforin  no  other  function  than  that  of 
exhortation  and  preaching,  but  they  are  believed  to  have 
been  made  necessary  by  the  immutable  laws  oifate  from 
all  eternity.  The  oath  administered  to  a  Budhist,  in 
legal  proceedings,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  part 
of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  people.  It  is  in  these 
words ; 


If  I  have  not  seen,  yet  shall  say  that  I  have  seen  ; 
if  I  shall  say  that  I  know  that  which  I  do  not  know, 
then  may  I  be  thus  punished  :  Should  innumerable  de¬ 
scents  of  the  Deity  happen  for  the  regeneration  and  sal¬ 
vation  of  mankind,  may  my  erring  and  migrating  soul 
be  found  beyond  the  pale  of  their  mercy  !  ^Wherever  I 
go,  may  I  be  encompassed  with  dangers,  and  not  escape 
from  them,  whether  arising  from  murderers,  robbers, 
spirits  of  the  earth,  of  wood,  of  water,  or  of  air,  or  from 
all  divinities  who  adore  Budha,  or  from  the  Gods  of  the 
four  elements,  and  all  other  spirits  !  May  blood  flow 
out  of  every  pore  of  my  body,  that  my  crime  may  be 
made  manifest  to  the  world  !  May  all  or  any  of  these 
evils  overtake  me  within  three  days,  or  may  I  never  stir 
from  the  spot  on  which  I  now  stand,  or  may  the  lat~ 
sani^  or  lash  of  the  sky^  (lightning,)  cut  me  in  two,  so 
that  I  may  be  expe^ed  to  the  derision  of  the  people . 
Or,  if  I  should  be  walking  abroad,  may  I  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  either  of  the  four  supernaturally  endowed  lions, 
or  destroyed  by  venomous  herbs,  or  poisonous  snakes  . 
If  in  the  waters  of  the  river  or  ocean,  may  supernatural 
crocodiles,  or  great  fishes,  devour  me,  or  may  the  wines 
and  waves  overwhelm  me ;  or  may  the  dread  of  suen 
evils  keep  me,  during  life,  a  prisoner  at  home,  estranged 
from  every  pleasure ;  or  may  I  be  afflicted  by  the  in¬ 
tolerable  oppressions  of  my  superiors  ;  or  may  a  plague 
cause  my  death  ;  after  which,  may  I  be  precipitated  into 
hell,  there  to  go  through  innumerable  stages  of  torture, 
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amongst  which,  may  I  be  condemned  to  carry  water  over 
the  flaming  regions,  in  open  wicker  baskets,  to  assuage 
the  heat  felt  by  Than  Wetsuwan,  when  he  enters  the 
infernal  hall  of  justice ;  and  thereafter  may  I  fall  into 
the  lowest  pit  of  hell ;  or,  if  these  miseries  should  not 
ensue,  may  I,  after  death,  migrate  into  the  body  of  a 
slave,  and  suffer  all  the  hardships  and  pain  attending 
the  worst  state  of  such  a  being,  during  a  period  of  years 
measured  by  the  sand  of  four  seas  ;  or  may  I  animate 
the  body  of  an  animal  or  beast  during  five  hundred  gene¬ 
rations,  or  be  born  an  hermaphrodite  five  hundred 
times,  or  endure  in  the  body  of  a  deaf,  dumb,  houseless 
beggar,  every  species  of  disease,  during  the  same  number 
of  generations,  and  then  may  1  be  hurried  to  Narak,  or 
hell,  and  there  be  crucified  by  Phria-Yam,  one  of  the 
kings  of  hell!” 

The  Budhist  doctrine  teaches  that  there  are  eight 
large  hells,  which,  however,  are  only  probationary  states, 
where  mortals  are  purified  by  fire,  and  which  seem  to 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  their  Tartarus,  Hades,  and 
Orcus,  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  hells  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  under  the  earth,  and  rendered  invisible  to 
our  eyes  by  the  shell  or  crust  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 
But  Nirwana,  the  place  of  bliss,  as  well  as  the  Dewa 
Loka,  or  liOv/er  Heavens,  are  situated  in  the  starry 
sphere. 

Did  space  and  time  permit,  we  would  willingly  ac¬ 
company  Mr  Upham  into  some  farther  details  upon  this 
interesting  subject,  which  he  has  so  ably  and  laboriously 
illustrated.  We  might  give  some  account  of  the  singu¬ 
lar  notions  entertained  by  the  Budhists  of  the  earth,  and 
the  atmospheric  regions  ;  we  might  describe  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Dew'a  Loka,  or  Six  Heavens,  supplying,  as 
they  do,  with  their  multitude  of  Dives,  Peris,  fairies, 
enchanters,  giants,  and  oracular  birds,  all  the  materials 
of  Arabian  fable ;  we  might  look  into  many  parts  of 
their  religious  ritual,  such  as  the  feasts  of  the  Nats,  the 
Festival  of  the  Gods,  the  poisoned  toast,  and  the  ine¬ 
briating  tree,  in  which  v/e  might  discover  the  more  re¬ 
condite  parts  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  we  might 
trace,  in  the  superstitions  connected  with  the  hells,  the 
Bali,  and  the  Demons,  much  of  the  machinery  of  Dante, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  creed  of  our  own  Teutonic  ances¬ 
tors,  who,  coming  from  the  Euxine,  imported  Budhism 
along  with  them.  But  we  must  bring  our  remarks  to 
a  close,  after  expressing  our  full  sense  of  the  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  Mr  Upham  must  have  encountered  and  over¬ 
come,  before  he  was  able  to  produce  so  splendid  a  work, 
on  a  subject  so  far  out  of  the  beaten  track.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  labour  and  perseverance  requisite  to 
dive  into  the  hidden  stores  of  Indian  literature ;  and  in 
all  the  Palee  manuscripts  relating  to  Budhism,  we  know 
that  the  writers  purposely  wrap  up  their  meaning,  and  j 
are  more  willing  to  mystify  and  mislead,  than  to  give 
any  distinct  information.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but 
observe,  with  surprise,  the  very  lucid  manner  in  which 
Mr  Upham  has  arranged  his  materials,  and  the  distinct 
Way  in  which  he  brings  a  thousand  scattered  facts  to 
bear  upon  the  point  in  question.  The  coloured  litho¬ 
graphic  prints  which  the  volume  contains  are  themselves 
Oi  very  great  value.  The  originals  have  been  presented 
London  Asiatic  Society,  and  are  considered  the 
widest  and  only  examples  extant  of  the  ancient  mode  of 
ftaching  by  pictures.  Few  publishers  can  do  greater 
justice  to  a  work  than  Ackermann,  when  he  is  so  dis¬ 
posed  ;  and,  from  the  splendid  style  in  which  the  pre- 
*ent  has  been  got  up,  we  do  not  wonder  to  leam  that  it 
cost  not  less  than  L.1400.  We  believe  the  im- 
!  pression  has  been  limited  to  250  copies,  and  it  will 
1  |b2refore  be  much  less  widely  circulated,  than  the  in- 
j  cresting  nature  of  its  contents  deserves.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  of  course  find  its  way  into  all  the  great  libraries ; 
jjnd  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  by  a  Prospectus  now  be- 
us,  that  IMr  Upham  is  diligently  proceeding  with 


his  Oriental  researches,  and  is  engaged  in  editing  the 
three  sacred  and  historical  books  of  Ceylon,  comprising 
all  the  authentic  annals  of  Budhism,  drawn  from  sources 
to  which  none  but  Budhists  themselves  could  have  ac¬ 
cess. 


Traits  of  Travel ;  or  Tales  of  Men  and  Cities.  By 

the  author  of  High -Ways  and  By-Ways.”  3  vols. 

London.  Henry  Colburn.  1829. 

Mr  Grattan’s  abilities  as  a  novelist  are  not  greatly 
above  the  ordinary  currency  of  the  day.  He  writes  in 
a  light  pleasant  style,  and  his  stories  are  agreeable  enough 
to  read  on  a  rainy  afternoon,  when  one  does  not  exactly 
know  what  to  do  with  oneself.  But  they  will  never  set 
the  Thames  on  fire,  nor  even,  we  suspect,  make  the 
author’s  fortune.  The  work  now  before  us  is  not  an  im¬ 
provement  on  his  High- Ways  and  By-Ways it  has 
too  much  of  a  made-vp  air,  as  if  the  writer  had  been 
more  anxious  to  fill  a  book  than  to  increase  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  bears,  in  many  parts,  evident  marks  of  haste 
and  carelessness ;  and  these  are  hardly  redeemed  by  the 
fire  and  brilliancy  of  the  remainder.  Besides,  we  do 
not  think  that  ^Ir  Grattan  has  adopted  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  style  and  plan  for  fictitious  narrative.  He  assumes 
the  character  of  a  walking  gentleman,  and  seems  more 
desirous  to  recount  his  own  personal  adventures  than  to 
supply  his  readers  with  an  interesting  series  of  tales. 
This  is  injudicious  ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  idea  was  ex¬ 
hausted  in  his  High- Ways  and  By-ways.”  The  no¬ 
vel-reading  public  must  either  have  fish  or  flesh.  They 
don’t  want  half-and-half  works,  where  the  author  is  en¬ 
tirely  lost  sight  of  in  one  page,  and  starts  up  again, 
prosy  and  egotistical,  in  the  next.  They  do  not  like 
to  be  thus  cheated  out  of  a  good  love-story,  full  of  tears, 
and  duels,  and  hard-hearted  papas  and  mammas.  Mr 
Grattan  may  be  one  of  the  most  charming  little  men  in 
existence;  but  there  is  nothing  particularly  romantic  in 
his  walking  through  lanes  in  Normandy,  or  taking  cross 
cuts  in  Belgium,  going  into  hedge  alehouses,  and  meet¬ 
ing  with  queer  postilions  and  blowsy  dairy-maids.  A 
book  in  three  volumes  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff 
than  this ;  for  really  there  is  a  good  deal  of  flummery, 
and  not  a  great  deal  of  substance,  in  the  ‘‘  Traits  of 
Travel.” 

The  work  consists  of  a  number  of  Tales  and  Sketches, 
to  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  allude  individually, 
and  we  therefore  have  preferred  giving  a  general  opinion 
on  the  whole.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
w'e  mean  to  deny  to  Mr  Grattan  the  praise  unquestion¬ 
ably  due  to  him.  He  is  not  a  very  profound  or  power¬ 
ful  writer;  but  he  has  many  good  qualities,  which  ought 
not  to  go  unrewarded.  He  has  a  neat  flowing  style, 
considerable  facility  of  description,  a  fair  portion  of  Irish 
enthusiasm,  a  gentle  vein  of  sentimentalism,  a  tolerably 
acute  perception  of  character,  and  some  humour,  which, 
though  it  never  inundates,  flows  on  in  a  quiet,  pleasant 
stream.  In  short,  Mr  Grattan  has  few  faults;  and  all 
that  he  wants  to  make  him  a  more  eminent  man  is  a 
more  decided  and  original  genius.  AUe  had  marked  se¬ 
veral  passages  for  quotation,  but  must  limit  ourselves 
to  one,  the  spirit  of  which  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
enjoy,  though  detached  from  the  Tale  in  which  it  oc¬ 
curs.  We  shall  enticlc  it 

A  SCENE  BELOW  THE  TABLE. 

Very  soon  after  the  soup  had  been  removed,  and  the 
housekeeper’s  operations  had  commenced  in  solid  ear¬ 
nest,  and  while  1  w'as  in  the  act  of  addressing  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  civility  to  the  interesting  girl  beside  me,  I  felt 
something  gently  touch  tlie  point  of  one  of  my  feet  with 
a  very  light  pressure.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it 
at  first,  and  on  a  repetition  of  the  touch,  I  concluded 
that  a  cat  was  passing  to  and  fro  under  the  table.  Af- 
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ter  a  very  short  interval,  however,  it  came  again  ;  and 
there  was  something  so  intelligible  in  the  feel  of  the 
thing,  and  in  the  language  it  spoke,  that  I  thought 
mere  animal  agency  could  not  alone  have  caused  it 
The  fact  of  the  case  came  across  my  mind  with  a 
quickness  and  clearness  that  showed,  as  I  thought,  a 
considerable  aptitude  on  my  part  I  was  convinced,  in 
a  moment,  that  the  sallow-visaged  doctor  was  sending 
his  long  legs  on  an  embassy  from  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  and  that  his  grisly  foot  believed  itself  in  the  act 
of  making  a  very  tender  impression  on  the  instep  of  my 
beautiful  neighbour.  My  determination  was  instantly 
formed  to  encourage  the  doctor’s  error,  to  personate, 
with  the  point  of  my  foot,  the  moiety  of  one  of  those  no 
doubt  delicate  ones  for  which  it  was  mistaken,  and  to 
amuse  myself  by  observing  those  secret  workings  of  the 
doctor’s  sole^  which  I  thought,  if  properly  managed  by 
me,  would  be  likely  to  display  themselves  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance. 

In  pursuance  of  this  freak,  the  consequences  of  which 
I  little  foresaw,  as  my  readers  will  believe  when  they 
learn  them,  I  quietly  slipped  my  foot  out  of  its  shoe, 
the  better  to  counterfeit  feminine  delicacy  ;  and  advan¬ 
cing  it  softly  towards  that  of  the  doctor,  which  had  re¬ 
treated  after  his  last  attempt,  I  gently  touched  the  tip 
of  his  great  toe  with  mine.  While  I  did  so,  1  turned 
again  towards  the  lady  on  whom  I  was  committing  this 
personal  forgery,  and,  though  saying  a  few  words  to  her, 
I  marked,  by  a  single  glance,  the  effect  of  my  first  step 
in  this  underfoot  affair.  The  doctor’s  look  had  been 
louring  and  disappointed ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  feel 
the  timid  touch  which  I  essayed,  than  a  frightful  ex- 
pression  of  delight  showed  itself  on  his  face.  An  odious 
streakiness  overspread  his  cheeks,  the  livid  veins  of  his 
temples  swelled  almost  to  bursting,  his  lip  quivered  with 
a  convulsive  tremor,  and  his  glowering  eyes  seemed  to 
float  in  bile.  The  look  of  sickening  softness,  which  he 
rolled  across  the  table,  was  enough  to  infect  the  delicate 
things  it  passed  over,  like  the  poison-blast  that  desolates 
the  garden  of  Araby. 

I  was  utterly  disgusted  with  the  fellow ;  but  I  did  not 
the  less  amuse  myself  with  him.  For  full  half  an  hour, 
I  played  him  as  an  angler  plays  a  salmon,  forward  and 
backward,  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  sometimes  luring 
him  on,  then  letting  him  retreat ;  now  suffering  his  foot 
gently  to  press  mine,  then  giving  his  a  squeeze  on  the 
most  sensitive  and  corny  part ;  and,  on  these  occasions, 
I  could  mark  on  his  lips  the  anguish  which  he  was, 
martyrlike,  enduring  so  bravely.  At  last  I  got  quite 
tired  of  my  sport,  and  began  to  hate  the  wretch,  as  his 
glances  at  the  passive  object  of  his  gallantries  seemed  to 
give  her  credit  for  a  sympathy  with  his  overtures,  of 
which  she  was  wholly  innocent.  He  at  last  looked  so 
atrociously  amorous,  that  I  could  keep  my  temper  no 
longer ;  but,  slipping  my  foot  again  irito  my  shoe,  I 
waited  for  his  next  approach,  and  drawing  back  my  leg 
an  instant  to  take  forcible  aim,  I  darted  it  forward  with 
amazing  accuracy,  and  just  caught  his  advancing  shin¬ 
bone  on  the  edge  of  my  square-toed  shoe.  The  pain  he 
suffered  must  have  been  intolerable,  for  he  smacked  his 
knee  against  the  table  with  a  force  that  caused  it  to  dart 
up  like  a  spring-board,  and  made  a  matelotte  of  eels, 
which  was  beside  him,  bound,  as  though  they  had  just 
been  popped  into  the  frying-pan.  Several  bottles  and 
glasses  were  upset  and  broken,  and  the  whole  of  the 
sensitive  assemblage  looked  affrighted.  The  victim  of 
my  vengeance  writhed  with  pain ;  and  I,  with  all  the 
hypocrisy  I  could  put  on,  looked  penitence  personified, 
and  apologised,  expressing  my  fears  that  I  had  kicked 
him  instead  of  a  dog  or  cat  which  I  supposed  to  have 
been  at  my  foot.  ^  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,’  said  I, 
in  conclusion. 

confratre,  Monsieur^  cestmox^^  exclaimed 
he,  bowing  down  to  the  table-cloth  with  perfect  polite¬ 
ness,  and  I  was  quite  satisfied.  But  if  I  was,  or  even 


gratified  with  his  discomfiture  and  suffering,  the  feelinj? 
was  soon  changed  to  one  of  a  very  different  kind.  No 
sooner  were  the  staring  eyes  of  the  party  taken  off  his 
face,  which  I,  however,  continued  slyly  to  observe  than 
I  perceived  him  to  dart  one  look  at  my  lovely  neighbour 
of  such  a  mixed  and  horrible  kind,  that  I  felt  myself 
bodily  to  shrink  from  it.  He  either  meant  to  reproach 
her  for  her  insensibility  to  his  suffering,  or  for  a  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  injury  done  him.  Heaven  knows  what! 
But  so  deadly  a  look  of  anger,  hatred,  and  revenge,  I 
certainly  never  witnessed.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
repast,  he  sat  sullen  and  silent.” — P.  9G-101. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  for  a  longer  sample  of 
these  volumes,  we  recommend  the  sketch  called,^ “A 
Bone  to  pick,  a  tale  of  Irish  Revenge,”  and  the  story  of 
‘‘  Laura  Permegia,”  which  is  very  sweetly  and  prettily 
told.  The  Maison  de  Sant^”  contains  some  graphic 
writing ;  but  it  is  a  painful  and  disagreeable  subject. 
The  whole  of  the  third  volume  we  consider  heavy. 


The  Practice  of  Coolcery^  adapted  to  the  Business  of 

Everyday  Life.  By  Mrs  Dalgairns,  Edinburgh. 

Cadell  and  Co.  1829. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  complete,  and  truly  practi- 
cal  work,  which  has  yet  appeared  upon  this  subject.  It 
contains  1434  Receipts,  and  the  Index  alone  occupies 
twenty-five  pages.  Mrs  Dalgairns  is  not  one  of  those 
imaginative  and  flowery  preceptors,  who  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  fiction  and  fine  writing,  to  give 
an  interest  to  the  engrossing  and  important  matters  of 
which  she  treats.  She  proceeds  to  business  at  once ; 
and  from  her  title-page,  to  her  Printed  by  Ballun- 
tyne  and  Co.”  at  the  foot  of  page  528,  she  never  for  a 
moment  turns  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  but,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  metier  she  professes,  prides  herself  on  be¬ 
ing  totus  in  illo.  Her  book  will  be  found  an  infallible 
Cook’s  Companion,  and  a  treasure  of  great  price  to  the 
mistress  of  a  family.  It  is  stuffed  choke-full  of  the 
most  important  gastronomical  information  ;  and,  like  a 
well-fed  turkey,  or  juvenescent  pig,  it  has  swelled  out 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Mrs  Dalgairns,  till  it  has 
actually  become  fat  and  dumpy  ;  reminding  us  of  an 
alderman  we  once  knew,  five  feet  high  by  four  broad,— 
a  very  incarnation  of  all  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  are  25  Chapters,  in  the  course  of  which  we  are 
treated,  among  many  others,  to  95  receipts  for  soups, 
115  for  fish,  70  for  beef,  60  for  veal,  31  for  pork,  41 
for  poultry,  14  for  curries,  104  for  gravies,  sauces,  &c., 
66  for  vegetables,  263  for  puddings,  pies,  and  tarts,  134 
for  creams,  custards,  &c.,  100  for  cakes,  &c.,  82  for 
preserves,  61  for  domestic  wines,  15  for  the  dairy,  and 
88  miscellaneous.  Then  we  have  remarks  besides  on 
the  poultry-yard,  brewing,  the  kitchen  garden,  bees, 
pigs,  &c.  The  highly-judicious  principles  upon  which 
the  book  has  been  composed  are  thus  stated  in  the  Pre¬ 
face  : — The  chief  requisites  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
are,  first,  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  precepts  it  con¬ 
tains  ;  next,  their  economical  adaptation  to  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  the  majority  of  its  readers ;  and,  lastly, 
such  a  distinct  arrangement  of  the  various  parts,  that  no 
difficulty  can  arise  in  searching  for  what  is  wanted,  nor 
any  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  the  directions  when 
found.”  We  are  farther  assured,  that  every  receipt  has 
been  actually  tried,  either  by  the  author,  or  by  persons 
whose  accuracy  in  the  various  manipulations  could  be 
safely  relied  upon.  With  so  many  arguments  in  its 
favour,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  “■  Practice  of  Cook- 
ery”  will  soon  find  its  way  into  a  wide  and  useful  cir¬ 
culation.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  in  an  impressne  | 
manner  presented  our  cook  with  a  copy,  solemnly  dt-  j 
daring,  that  if  an  ill-dressed  dish  ever  again  appe^  i 
upon  our  table,  the  punishment  shall  be  instant  dis¬ 
missal. 
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A  Memoir  of  Barbara  Ewuig.  By  her  Husband, 

Greville  Ewing.  Glasgow.  George  Gallic.  1829. 

It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that  we  notice  this 
volume ;  and,  had  we  not  promised  to  speak  of  every 
work  of  any  consequence  that  issues  from  the  Scottish 
press,  we  should  certainly  have  passed  it  over  in  silence. 
We  believe  it  to  have  been  written  with  proper  inten¬ 
tions  ;  but  we  can  say  little  either  for  the  good  taste  or 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  led  to  itsf  publication.  The 
late  Mrs  Ewing,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  belonged 
to  private  life,  and,  we  doubt  not,  possessed  virtues 
which  endeared  her  to  her  friends,  and  her  domestic 
circle.  Why  this  veil  should  be  drawn  aside  after  her 
death,  and  an  account  of  her  birth,  parentage,  and  edu¬ 
cation,  habits,  and  dispositions,  be  written  by  her  hus- 
hand^  and  sold  for  three-and -sixpence,  we  confess  our¬ 
selves  at  a  loss  to  discover.  We  do  not  like  this  trum¬ 
peting  of  the  dead  ;  and  far  less  do  we  like  it,  coming 
from  the  Reverend  Greville  Ewing.  It  seems  to  us,  that 
a  widowed  husband  should  feel  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  too  sacred  in  his  grief  to  have  it  made  a  common 
topic  of  conversation  at  every  tea-table  and  gossiping 
visit.  We  may  be  wrong,  (for  Mr  Ewing  has  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  these  matters  than  we  have,)  but  if  a  Me¬ 
moir  ”  of  his  third  wife  was  to  be  written,  we  do  not 
think  that  he  was  the  person  who  should  have  done  it. 
We  pass  over  the  literary  and  religious  merits  of  the 
volume,  though  we  think  there  is  much  to  object  to  in 
the  insinuations  and  attacks  it  contains  against  the  p]s- 
tablished  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  we  forbear  to  en¬ 
quire  whether  it  is  of  much  importance  for  the  public 
to  know  that  Mrs  Ewing  ‘‘  was  blest  with  a  pious  nurse, 
who,  being  a  widow,  continued  with  her  during  the 
whole  of  her  childhood,” — or  that,  when  she  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Auldkirk,  she  procured  visits  from  itine¬ 
rant  and  congregational  preachers,” — or  that  it  was  ‘‘  a 
mutual  comfort  to  her  and  her  husband  that,  during 
their  married  life,  they  were  seldom  separated,  though 
she  never  grudged  his  absence  when  it  was  occasioned  by 
calls  of  evangelical  duty,” — or  that  she  zealously  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  sale  of  ladies’  work  in  Glasgow,  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Glasgow  City  Mission,  and  superin¬ 
tended  one  of  the  tables  at  that  sale;”— -we  pass  over 
these  things,  and  content  ourselves  with  expressing  a 
hope,  that,  if  this  book  turns  out  a  good  speculation, 
Mr  Ewing  will  also  give  to  the  world  the  Memoirs  ” 
of  two  other  ladies,  who  must  have  been  equally  dear  to 
him,  and  both  of  whom,  no  less  than  the  lady  to  whom 
he  dedicates  the  present  volume,  he  is  ‘^soon  to  meet  in 
a  deathless  world.” 


The  Westminster  Review^  No.  XX.  April  1829. 

London.  Printed  for  the  Proprietors,  Edinburgh. 

William  Tait. 

The  Monthly  Magazine.^  No.  XL.  April  1829. 

London.  Whittaker. 

This  is  a  good  Number  of  the  Westminster  Review, 
^  Reviews  go,  in  these  degenerate  days.  Be  it  recol¬ 
lected,  that,  though  steering  clear  ourselves  of  all  poli¬ 
tical  bias,  we,  nevertheless,  assume  the  privilege  of  ad¬ 
miring  talent  wherever  we  meet  with  it— from  Indus 
h)  the  Pole”— no  matter  under  what  garb  it  may  ap¬ 
pear.  We  think  Shiel  and  O’Connell  two  of  the  cle¬ 
verest  men  which  the  clever  country  of  Ireland  has  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  prepared  to  deny 
that  Lord  Eldon  is  a  great  statesman,  or  that  the  author  of 
‘  The  Breaking-in  on  the  Constitution,”  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,  is  an  able  writer.  We  are  perhaps  disposed 
to  believe  the  Hamiltonian  system  a  system  of  humbug ; 
out,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  never  desire  to  see  a 
better  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  than  that  of  the 


Rev.  Sydney  Smith  in  defence  of  it.  We  can  enjoy  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr  Combe,  and  a  few  more  of  the  phreno¬ 
logists,  and,  nevertheless,  we  can  smile  to  see  Phreno¬ 
logy  knocked  on  the  head  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Mr  Jeffrey,  or  any  other  worthy  antagonist.  So  we  can 
take  up  the  Westminster  Review  just  as  if  it  were  the 
Quarterly,  and  the  Quarterly  just  as  if  it  were  the  West¬ 
minster  ;  and  we  can  be  as  much  pleased  with  Mr  Bow¬ 
ring  as  we  are  with  ]\lr  Lockhart,  provided  they  both 
support  their  own  theories  and  opinions  with  an  equal 
share  of  intellectual  acumen. 

first  article  in  the  present  Number  of  the  West¬ 
minster  is  an  elaborate  review  of  Sir  ^^alter  Scott’s 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather.”  The  writer  enters  into  a 
minute  investigation  of  Sir  Walter’s  sentiments  regard¬ 
ing  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  endeavours  to  convict  him 
of  many  inaccuracies  and  fallacies.  This  is  a  point 
which  has  been  long  mooted,  and  will  never  be  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  There  is  one  objection, 
however,  made  to  the  ‘‘  Tales,”  which  we  ventured  to 
state  some  months  ago,  and  which,  we  are  not  displea¬ 
sed  to  see,  is  completely  coincided  in  by  the  present 
Reviewer.  An  historical  work,”  he  observes,  com¬ 
posed  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  should,  above  all 
things,  be  careful  to  point  out  Avhat  is  commendable, 
and  what  reprehensible,  in  the  actions  recorded.  The 
work,  in  this  respect,  falls  far  short  of  the  character  of 
a  good  instrument  of  education.  Censure  and  com¬ 
mendation  are  often  not  dealt  out  at  all,  or  are  not  ade¬ 
quately  explicit ;  and  sympathy  is  wanting  with  the  in¬ 
terests,  the  characters,  and  the  principles,  with  which  it 
is  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  every  man  should  sym¬ 
pathize.”  This,  we  suspect,  is  the  great  and  leading 
blemish  of  all  Sir  Walter’s  controversial  writings,  or 
rather  of  those  writings  which  should  have  been  contro¬ 
versial,  but  which  are  not  so. 

The  second  article  is  a  long  one  in  defence  of  the 
Hamiltonian  system.  That  this  system,  which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  do  so  much,  has  made  so  little  progress,  is  one 
of  the  chief  arguments  against  it,  and  one  which  speaks 
more  powerfully  than  the  most  laboured  disquisition 
ever  written. — The  third  article  is  an  amusing  piece  of 
gossip  and  light  reading,  concerning  the  Court  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  condensed  from  three  or  four  French  works  on 
the  subject— The  fourth  is  a  political  puff  of  a  novel 
called  The  Anglo-Irish  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,” 
and  the  author  is  christened  by  no  less  a  title  than  the 
Hibernian  Sir  Walter  Scott.” — The  fifth  is  a  short 
essay  on  Banking,  taking  the  Letters  of  Malachi  ]\Iala- 
growther  for  its  text.  We  plead  guilty  to  not  having 
read  it. — The  sixth  is  an  overhawling  of  an  article  in 
No.  XCVI.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which,  it  is 
maintained,  under  a  show  of  defence,  was  an  invidious 
attack  on  Mr  Bentham — the  magnus  Apollo  of  the 
Westminster  Review.  We  shall  leave  the  gentlemen 
to  fight  out  their  own  quarrel— The  seventh  article  is  a 
laborious  and  important  one  on  the  abuses  existing  in 
many  of  the  public  offices  in  which  the  Public  Records 
of  the  country  are  preserved,  and  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  those  abuses  operate  to  retard  histori¬ 
cal  research,  and  to  impede  the  course  of  justice. — The 
eighth  article  is  a  flippant  and  very  inconclusive  one, 
(although  the  author  writes  as  if  he  were  an  oracle  of 
the  first  magnitude,)  on  the  important  subject  of  Dry  Rot. 
—The  ninth  is  a  tolerably  unintelligible  account  of  a 
very  unintelligible  book,  The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin.” 
—The  tenth  is  a  clever  exposure  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  Disabilities  and  Privations  affecting  the  Jews  in 
England. — The  remaining  articles,  all  of  which  are  in¬ 
teresting,  are  upon  the  Law  of  Literary  Property  and 
Patents,  —  the  Newspaper  Press  of  liondon, — Poor 
Humphrey’s  Calendar, — the  Expeditions  to  the  North 
Pole, — the  system  of  Political  Police  in  France, — and 
the  Case  of  the  Forty-Shilling  Freeholders.  There  is 
thus  a  great  variety  of  subjects  discussed  ;  and,  on  the 
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whole,  an  exceedingly  creditable  display  of  talent  in  the 
Twentieth  Number  of  the  Westminster  Review. 

The  Monthly  Magazine  is  one  of  the  stanchest  period- 
icals  in  the  metropolis  for  the  glorious  Constitution  of 
1688,  and  has,  like  old  Eldon,  battled  to  the  very  last 
gasp.  The  present  Number  contains,  among  other 
things,  a  short  but  bitter  attack  on  the  Cabinet,  a  dozen 
members  of  which  the  Monthly  could  see  kicked  out,” 
(to  use  its  own  words,)  without  the  slightest  compunc¬ 
tion.  On  poor  Peel  they  are  particularly  severe  ;  they 
say,— “  Our  hearts  shrink  at  the  mention  of  the  apos¬ 
tate.  Scorn  has  no  word  deep  enough  for  the  emotion 
which  his  very  name  stirs  in  us.  He  is  undone  ;  if  he 
were  to  live  for  a  thousand  years,  he  can  never  wash 
away  the  name  his  apostacy  has  earned  to  him.  The 
best  thing  for  him  to  do,  is  to  fly  from  public  life,  and 
make  his  peace  with  Heaven  ;  for,  by  his  country,  he 
will  be  called  the  Apostate  during  his  existence,  and  it 
will  be  the  only  title  on  his  grave  !” 

Doctors  differ,  and  so  do  Magazines  and  politicians. 
Mr  Peel,  we  doubt  not,  is  an  honourable  man,— 

“  So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men.’* 

As  a  curious  fact  connected  with  this  Magazine,  we  may 
mention,  that  the  Printers,  Publishers,  Proprietors, 
Editors,  &c.,  sent  a  petition  to  Parliament  against  all 
concessions  to  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren.  The 
Monthly,  in  its  Original  Tales  and  Sketches,  comes 
nearer  Blackwood  than  any  other  Magazine  wc  know. 
Their  ‘‘  Affairs  in  General”  are  sometimes  very  good, 
and  the  Review  department  is  conducted,  on  the  whole, 
with  spirit  and  impartiality. 


Iluie's  British  Drama*  Edinburgh.  Stirling  and 

Kenney.  1829. 

This  is  a  neat  and  correct  edition,  now  in  the  course 
of  being  published,  of  the  most  popular  acted  dramas. 
It  was  originally  projected  by  the  individual  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  from  whom  it  was  purchased  some  time 
since,  by  Messrs  Stirling  &  Kenney,  who  rightly  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  its  speedily  superseding  other  more  spurious 
editions.  They  employed,  as  their  editor,  JMr  llislop, 
who,  till  recently,  was  editor  of  one  of  the  Edinburgh 
weekly  newspapers,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  dra¬ 
matic  matters  and  judicious  criticisms  on  the  stage,  well 
fitted  him  for  the  task.  Thirteen  numbers  have  already 
made  their  appearance,  and  others  are  to  follow  in  quick 
succession.  To  each  play  are  affixed  Remarks  ”  by 
the  editor— brief,  sententious,  and  spirited — describing 
the  character  of  the  play,  with  a  short  account  of  its  au¬ 
thor,  and  of  any  remarkable  incidents  which  may  have 
occurred  during  its  representation.  An  engraved  front¬ 
ispiece  is  also  given  to  each  number ;  but,  altliough  this 
is  a  very  common  practice,  it  is  not  one  of  which  we  can 
at  all  approve.  The  frontispiece  to  a  play  that  is  sold 
for  so  low  a  price  as  sixpence,  must  always  be  of  the 
most  inferior  description.  So  far  from  bringing  any 
particular  scene  more  vividly  before  us,  it  merely  spoils 
the  pleasure  which  our  imagination  might  have  enjoyed, 
if  left  to  picture  for  itself  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
characters.  In  taking  up  the  numbers  before  us  at  ran¬ 
dom,  we  find  that  Juliet  has  a  snub  nose  of  the  most 
awkward  description, — that  Richard  III,  is  evidently 
labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  colic, — that  Justice 
W oodcock  is  a  caricature  of  the  Laird  of  Cockpen, — and 
that  Captain  Macheath  is  an  uglier  and  more  dissipated- 
looking  rascal  than  either  Burke  or  Hare.  When  we 
bind  the  work  into  volumes,  we  shall  most  assuredly 
tear  out  the  embellishments  ;  for  we  do  not  choose  to 
have  our  conceptions  of  the  immortal  creations  of  poetry 
thus  vulgarised.  We  may  remark,  that  this  is  the  only 
I  edition  of  the  theatre  that  contains  our  popular  national 
dramas,  which,  we  understand,  have  been  carefully  col¬ 


lated  from  the  Edinburgh  prompt-books.  On  the  whole 
we  can  safely  recommend  the  work  to  all  those  persons 
who  like  to  get  for  a  sixpence  that  for  which  they  would 
elsewhere  pay  several  shillings. 


The  Book  of  Health;  a  Compendium  of  Domestic 
Medicine^  deduced  from  the  experience  of  the  most 
eminent  modern  Practitioners,  London.  Vizetelly 
Branston,  &  Co.  1829.  ’ 


Dr  Armstrong  has  said,  that  It  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  public,  and  likewise  to  the  best 
part  of  the  medical  profession,  if  the  predispositions  and 
occasions  of  disease  were  made  a  portion  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  every  gentleman.”  We  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  Doctor ;  and  are  even  disposed  to  go  a  step 
farther,  and  to  think,  with  the  celebrated  Howard,  tliat 
it  would,  in  most  cases,  be  best  were  every  man  to  he 
his  own  physician.  He  would  commit  blunders,  to  he 
sure,  now  and  then ;  but  he  w^ould  never  have  to  swal¬ 
low  a  whole  materia  medica,  or  go  through  a  course  of 
operations,  that  make  the  flesh  creep  but  to  think  of. 
Here  is  a  plain  sensible  book,  called  The  Book  of 
Health,”  containing  simple  remedies  for  all  knov/n  dis¬ 
eases,  which  any  body,  with  a  head  larger  than  a  pin, 
may  understand  at  once,  and  have  the  immediate  satis¬ 
faction  of  curing  himself,  without  being  a  guinea  out 
of  pocket.  We  do  not  know  tlte  price  of  the  Book  of 
Health but  it  cannot  exceed  five  shillings ;  and  the 
first  time  we  are  afflicted  with  apoplexy,  asthma,  catarrh, 
diabetis,  dropsy,  inflammation,  jaundice,  palsy,  rlieu- 
matism,  syncope,  typhus,  vertigo,  or  any  of  the  other 
“  ills  that  flesh  is  luir  to,”  we  intend  trying  whether, 
with  its  assistance,  we  may  not  save  the  doctor’s  fee.  If 
we  die,  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  must  inevi¬ 
tably  stop,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Book  of  Health” 
wdll  be  ruined ;  but  this  is  a  frightful  consummation, 
which  we  do  not  anticipate. 


The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knoxvledge,  VoL  L 
Part  /.  The  Menageries — Quadrupeds^  described  | 
and  drawn  from  Living  Subjects,  London.  Charles  j 
Knight.  April.  1829. 


This  is  another  of  those  cheap  and  useful  works 
which  at  present  swarm  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 
the  diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, — a  very  praisewor¬ 
thy  and  excellent  institution,  ranking  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  Henry  Brougham,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Henry  Hallam,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  and  many  other  eminent  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  characters.  The  part  now  before  us  is  very  hand¬ 
somely  printed,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  elegant  pocket 
volume,  whicli  will  extend  to  upwards  of  four  hundred 
pages,  and  will  sell  for  four  shillings.  J  t  contains  a  num-  j 
ber  of  engravings,  executed  with  much  spirit  and  fidelity ;  > 
and  the  interesting  subject  to  w'hich  it  relates  is  treated  or 
in  a  popular  and  pleasing  style.  We  understand  that  two 
other  volumes  are  in  preparation,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
entitled,  The  Love  of  Knowledge  overcoming  the 
Difficulties  of  its  Pursuit ;  illustrated  by  Notices  or 
celebrated  Persons;”  and  the  other,  ‘‘A  History  and 
Description  of  Substances  used  in  the  Arts.”  A  Part 
is  to  be  published  every  month ;  and  if  it  proceeds  as  it 
has  commenced,  we  wish  the  work  all  success. 


The  Dnhlin  Juvenile  Magazine;  or  Literary  ani 
Religious  ]\lisc€llany.  No.  /.  April  1829.  Du 
lin.  William  Curry,  Jun.  &  Co.  | 

This  is  a  neatly  printed,  and  very  cngaging-looKiOp  i 
little  work.  It  is  adapted  for  all  classes,  but  designe  j 
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more  especially  for  the  youthful  part  of  the  Irish  popu¬ 
lation.  It  combines  literary  amusement  with  religious 
instruction ;  and,  without  being  particularly  brilliant,  is 
pleasing  and  judicious.  Political  allusions  are  avoided, 
and  there  is  nothing  violent  or  unchristian  in  the  tone  of 
its  contents.  We  should  think  it  will  meet  with  a  fair 
share  of  encouragement,  especially  in  the  sister  Isle. 


SCIENCE. 


the  formation  and  history  of  the  earth. 

A  New  System  of  Geology^  in  which  the  Great  Revo^ 
lutions  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature^  are  re^ 
conciled  at  once  to  Modern  Science  and  Sacred 
History.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Professor 
of  Physics  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  University.  London.  Longman  &  Co*  1829. 
Pp.  621. 

The  principle  of  curiosity  in  man  is  the  origin  of  all 
that  he  knows  beyond  the  truths  of  Revelation.  And, 
while  it  could  never  have  discovered  these,  its  judicious 
exercise  builds  around  his  faith  ramparts  that  resist  the  in¬ 
sidious  encroachments  of  ascepticism,  which  assumes  that 
portion  of  wisdom’s  attributes,  that  consists  in  doubt¬ 
ing,  without  being  able  to  nurture  the  noblest  of  its  cha¬ 
racteristics — Belief.  It  thus  repels,  too,  the  more  painful 
and  pitiable  hesitations  and  fears,  which  most  readily 
infect  minds  whose  fineness  of  temperament  exposes 
them  to  the  alternations  of  confidence  and  despair. 
Curiosity,  or  a  desire  to  know,  is  the  parent  of  belief  in 
Natural — and  the  builder  of  the  firmest  bulwarks 
around  Revealed  Religion.  It  has  soared  sunward, — 
counted  the  stars  of  the  firmament— extended  to  us  the 
boundaries  of  creation — calculated  the  density  of  other 
planets — and  measured  that  of  our  own.  The  meanest 
thing  that  crawls  examines  with  its  earliest  developed 
instinct,  the  habitation  where  it  is  placed.  Man  has 
meditated  on  the  structure  of  his — the  Earth — since  the 
hour  that  he  became,  in  virtue  of  his  capacity  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  its  master.  The  first  root  he  extracted  from  its 
surface,  the  first  grave  he  dug  in  its  bosom,  served  to 
show  him  the  diversified  nature  of  the  component  parts 
of  that  floor  upon  which  he  stood ;  and  the  convulsions 
which  it  suffered,  unveiled  its  deeper  mysteries,  and  call¬ 
ed  forth  his  profounder  thoughts.  What  was  wonder,  is 
DOW  science  ;  what  was  simple  observation,  is  now  Geo¬ 
logy.  This  is  the  appropriate  term  which  is  attached 
to  the  study  and  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  earth, 
and  the  revolutions  which  its  crust  has  undergone,  it 
is  not  easy  to  magnify  the  importance,  the  dignity,  or 
the  striking  and  engrossing  nature  of  investigations, 
which  have  for  their  aim  a  right  understanding  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  objects,  involving,  as  the  conclusions  de- 
ducible  from  them  do,  considerations  of  overwhelming 
moment — questions  of  long-agitated  curiosity— and  col¬ 
lateral  points  whose  immediate  practical  utility  is  only 
secondary  to  their  universal  and  enduring  interest.  Some 
of  the  most  gigantic  minds  that  have  ever  adorned  the 
world,  have  been  devoted  to  their  elucidation.  The 
process  has  been  a  slow,  but,  in  being  so,  it  has  also  been 
a  philosophical  one.  For  nearly  the  last  century,  it  has 
been  conducted  in  the  right  way  :  it  has  been  induc¬ 
tively  pursued.  Facts  and  observations  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulated,  till  the  archives  of  science  are  full  of  truths 
in  relation  to  it.  The  time  for  generalization  has  at 
length  arrived.  The  harvest  has  been  for  some  time 
ready  for  the  sickle.  Scattered  ears  have  been  gathered, 
whose  ripeness  may  have  been  too  much  presumed  upon 
•^but  a  labourer,  armed,  and  robust,  and  ready  for  the 
^oil,  has  now  descended  into  the  field,  and  we  proceed 
k)  show  how  admirably  he  has  achieved  his  glorious 
but  gigantic  task.  We  hail  the  publication  of  this  book 


as  friends  to  philosophy  and  to  religion— we  exult  in  it 
as  Scotsmen.  The  production  of  such  a  work  is  an  era 
in  the  history  of  science,  if  to  use  with  effect  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  previous  observers  be  to  imprint  great 
truths  in  the  history  of  intelligence.  This  will  perhaps 
be  called  extravagant  praise.  At  least  it  is  not  niggard¬ 
ly.  We  avouch  it  to  be  disinterested.  We  proceed  to 
prove  that  it  is  deserved. 

The  title  is,  in  one  sense,  a  happy  and  expressive  one ; 
but  in  another,  it  is  not.  As  a  system  of  Geology  sim¬ 
ply,  it  is  too  sober  and  excellent  to  be  new^  in  ttie  sense 
ordinarily  attached  to  that  term,  since  it  proceeds  upon 
known  and  indubitable  data,  and  not  on  novel  specula¬ 
tion.  But,  as  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  formation 
and  history  of  the  shell  of  our  globe,  embracing  an 
account  of  the  causes  and  progress  of  its  revolutions, 
to  illustrate  which,  every  light  which  every  science 
collateral  to  geology  can  afford  has  been  brought,  and 
collected  into  a  series  of  mutually  reflecting  and 
as  proceeding  from  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  world 
a  view  of  certain  intrinsic  sources  of  change  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  earth,  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  philosophers,  but  which  appear  to  be  de- 
ducible  from  modern  physical  and  geological  discovery, 
and  a  wish  to  lead  popular  students  of  philosophy,  to 
the  moral  and  religious  uses  of  their  knowledge, — it  is, 
indeed,  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  term  new,  in  its 
best  and  truest  sense. 

Fittingly  commencing  with  an  introductory  review  of 
the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  revolutions  of  the  Earth,  from  the  time  that 
the  physical  cosmogony  of  Greece  consisted  of  little 
more  than  metaphysical  speculations,  the  prelimi- 
nary  coup  d’^ctil  rapidly  proceeds  from  the  age  of  the 
sophists  to  the  little  less  crude  speculations  of  Dr  Hut¬ 
ton  and  his  disciples,  and  at  once  boldly  and  distinctly 
states  the  author’s  own  creed,  founded  on  results  eli¬ 
minated  from  the  physical  researches  of  the  present  vo¬ 
lume,  displaying  the  primary  developements  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  system,  and  the  great  revolutions  of  the  earth,  in 
such  surprising  harmony  with  the  master  touches  of 
the  Hebrew  prophet,  as  to  constitute — in  hisopinion — in- 
contestable  evidence  of  his  being  endued  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  more  than  human ;  for  he  has  indicated  a  style 
and  sequence  of  natural  phenomena,  gainsaid  or  dis¬ 
owned  by  all  human  learning,  till  the  profound  and  no¬ 
vel  investigations  of  these  latter  days,  have  unveiled 
their  truth.”  Such  being  his  basis  of,  and  animus  to  in¬ 
vestigation,  he  fitly  remarks,  that  the  rhapsodies  of  fa¬ 
naticism,  and  the  bigoted  subjugation  of  science  to  cer¬ 
tain  figurative  expressions  in  Scripture,  are  alike  to  be 
shunned.  Revelation  was  certainly  not  imparted  to 
mankind,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  any 
principles  of  philosophy,  which  reason  can  explore. 
When  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  described,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  in  popular  language,  corresponding  to  the  infor¬ 
mations  of  sense.  Thus  the  sacred  writers,  in  common 
with  practical  astronomers  of  every  age,  speak  of  the 
sun  and  stars  as  rising,  setting,  and  moving,  in  the  fir¬ 
mament,  yet  neither  our  astronomers,  nor  the  Scriptures, 
are  thereby  supposed  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the 
actual  motion  or  repose  of  these  luminaries.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  geology,  such  a  truly  philosophical  method  of 
investigation  is  here  of  recent  date,  however  much  men 
have  speculated  regarding  cosmogony  since  the  earliest 
eges.  It  can  scarcely  be  traced  farther  back  than  the 
'  appearance  of  Mr  Smith’s  Mineralogical  Map  of  Eng- 
land,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London. 

After  the  eloquent,  but  necessarily  discursive  intro¬ 
duction,  we  come  to  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
most  precise  kind  :  the  work  being  separated  into  three 
great  divisions,  or  books— the  first  of  which  treats  of 
the  Primordial  World,  commencing  with  the  general 
forms  of  matter,  light,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  primi- 
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tive  structure  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  In  it  we  find 
that  matter  can  assume  but  three  distinct  form* — the 
solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  gaseous ;  and  these  depend 
upon  the  relation  between  attractive  and  repulsive 
powers.  Intermediate  or  transitive  forms  are  possible, 
but  not  of  importance  in  this  enquiry.  The  attractive 
force  is  that,  which,  under  various  modifications,  gives  ori¬ 
gin  to  cohesion,  gravitation,  &c.  Had  it  reigned  alone  in 
the  terrestrial  system,  every  thing  would  have  been  con¬ 
densed  into  a  motionless  mass,  in  which  water  and  air 
would  have  been  as  fixed  as  the  solid  rock.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  natural  condition  into  which  the  attractive  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter  spontaneously  tend  to  come,  and  at  which 
they  do  arrive,  unless  counteracted  by  the  divellent  force, 
called  caloric  or  heat.  Light  and  heat  are  the  same ; 
if  light  consist  in  certain  vibratory  affections  of  an  elas¬ 
tic  ethereous  medium,  so  must  heat.  Dr  Young  be¬ 
lieves  that  they  may  occur  to  us  in  two  predicaments, 
the  vibratory  or  permanent,  and  the  undulatory  or  trans¬ 
ient  state.  Newton  was  of  the  same  opinion.  That  heat 
consists  in  such  vibrations,  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by 
a  fine  experiment  made  long  ago,  by  Sir  H.  Davy ;  in 
which  two  pieces  of  ice  were  converted  into  water,  by 
their  mutual  attrition,  in  an  atmosphere  at  the  freezing 
temperature.  We  may  hence  understand  why  both  heat 
and  light  come  to  possess  analogies  with  sound.  Thus 
a  magnetic  steel  bar,  set  a-ringing  for  some  time,  will  be 
deprived  of  its  magnetism  as  perfectly  as  if  it  had  been 
heated  red  hot ;  and  a  charged  ele9trical  jar  may  be  dis¬ 
charged  equally  by  heat  and  by  causing  it  to  sound  like 
a  musical  glass.  Between  heat  and  light,  so  intimate  a 
relatiomhip  subsists,  that  they  must  be  conceived  as  two 
modifications  of  the  same  fundamental  agency.  Thus, 
if  any  substance,  even  a  stone,  water,  or  air,  be  heated 
to  a  sufficient  degree,  it  becomes  luminous. 

These  positions  are  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
original  formation  and  solidity  of  the  globe;  for  when 
first  the  calorific  energy  was  made  to  actuate  the  body 
of  the  earth,  a  mighty  change  would  ensue.  The  cen¬ 
tral  mass  composed,  most  probably,  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalis,  as  volcanic  phenomena 
seem  to  attest,  would  fuse ;  the  exterior  parts  would  oxi¬ 
dize  into  the  crust  of  mineral  strata,  and  the  outermost 
coat  of  all,  the  fixed  ice,  would  melt  into  the  movable 
waters.  Thus,  if  a  mass  of  basalt  be  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature,  it  will  melt  into  a  liquid  glass,  which, 
quickly  cooled,  remains  a  transparent  and  uniform  vi¬ 
treous  body.  Now,  if  this  body  be  heated  again  for 
some  lime,  but  so  moderately  as  not  even  to  have  its 
substance  softened,  it  will  become  throughout  its  whole 
interior  a  congeries  of  regular  crystals. 

The  infusion  of  this  quickening  energy  seems  dis¬ 
tinctly  indicated  by  the  inspired  historian  of  the  earth. 
“  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void  ;  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  xvatersy  This  last 
idea,  has  been,  perhaps,  more  truly  rendered  by  JMilton, 
in  the  expression,  ‘‘  dove-like  sate  brooding  on  the  vast 
abyss,  and  made  it  pregnant.”  In  this  sublime  con¬ 
ception,  thus  finely  paraphrased,  may  we  not,  asks  the 
author,  recognise  the  impregnation  of  the  torpid  sphere, 
with  elementary  fire,  that  principle  of  all  material  acti¬ 
vity  ?  That  our  globe  existed  for  long  ages  in  a  chaotic 
state,  is  ingeniously  confuted ;  and  the  question  is  asked, 
‘‘  Why  build  a  mansion  in  the  wilderness  of  space,  long 
ere  tenants  are  prepared  to  occupy  it  ?”  That  it  is  no 
niore  than  GOOO  years  old  is  confidently  asserted,  and 
that  it  assumed  its  primordial  form  within  the  period 
stated  in  Holy  Writ,  is  ably  argued. 

The  second  chapter  is  On  Light,”  and  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  profound  investigation ;  leading  irresisti¬ 
bly  to  the  conclusion,  that  had  ]\loses  written  the  re¬ 
cord  of  creation,  from  the  informations  of  sense  or  Egyp¬ 
tian  learning,  he  would  not  have  placed  the  creation  of 


light  three  days  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars.  When,  however,  in  the  progress  of  research' 
we  come  to  discover  that  Moses  has  described  events  in 
their  just  order  of  sequence,  an  order,  which  reason 
could  never  suggest  to  him,  and  which  has  lain  con. 
cealed  till  our  own  days,  even  from  the  philosopher,  we 
are  then  forced  to  conclude,  that  he  was  inspired  with  a 
knowledge  truly  divine.  ‘‘Philosophy,”  says  Frederick 
Schlegel,  “  when  studied  superficially,  leads  to  unbelief 
and  atheism  ;  but  when  properly  understood,  is  sure  to 
produce  veneration  for  God,  and  to  render  faith  in  him 
the  ruling  principle  of  our  life.”  These  investigations 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  phenomenon  of  the  dark  bands  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  beautiful  experiment  of  the  beam  of  light 
reflected  from  two  mirrors  slightly  inclined  to  each  other, 
and  which  seems  of  itself  to  be  quite  decisive  against 
the  emission  of  material  particles  from  luminous  bodies, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  the  accumulation  and  conden¬ 
sation  of  such  particles,  or  that  light  added  to  lights 
should  produce  darkness.  Yet  such  is  the  fact;  for  by 
an  experiment  made  in  Dr  Ure’s  presence  at  Paris,  it 
was  proved,  that  on  causing  the  fringes  produced  by  the 
interference  of  two  beams  reflected  from  slightly  inclined 
mirrors  to  fall  on  newly-prepared  chloride  of  silver, 
they  traced  on  it  equidistant  black  lines,  separated 
by  white  intervals.  It  was  further  proved,  that  the  un. 
equal  action  of  the  light  at  the  different  points  of  the 
space  where  the  two  beams  are  united,  depends  on  their 
mutual  influence ;  for,  on  withdrawing  one  of  the  beams, 
the  chloride  of  silver  assumed  a  uniform  dark  tint  in 
the  very  same  space  in  which  lines  alternately  black 
and  white  were  formed,  when  the  two  sunbeams  arrived 
there  simultaneously.  Thus,  then,  even  the  dense  forms 
of  matter  are  pervaded  by  a  luminiferous  medium,  by 
whose  undulatory  movements  the  phenomena  of  light 
are  produced.  To  the  creation  of  this  marvellous  es¬ 
sence,  the  Divine  mandate,  Let  there  be  light,  seems  to 
refer. 

The  next  chapter,  “  On  the  Atmosphere,”  assumes 
the  well-known  facts,  that  its  density  diminishes  with 
its  distance  from  the  earth,  in  the  ratio  of  a  geometrical 
to  an  arithmetical  progression,  and  that  its  constituent 
proportions  are,  79  and  21  of  azote  and  oxygen,  while 
in  a  thousand  parts,  one  part  of  carbonic  acid  gas  may 
be  discovered  ;  and  in  relation  to  these  proportions,  our 
author  remarks,  that  “  were  the  bulk  of  oxygen  quadru¬ 
pled,  so  that  its  quantity  should  equal  that  of  the  azote, 
a  most  noxious  air  called  nitrous  gas  (deutoxide  of  azote) 
might  result ;  a  gas  which,  with  an  additional  charge 
of  oxygen,  w’ould  condense  into  an  ocean  of  aqua  for¬ 
ds,  or  nitric  acid.  A  slight  modification  of  chemical 
affinity  \vould  convert  even  our  existing  atmosphere 
into  the  most  corrosive  of  liquids ;  a  result  which  the 
Hon.  Mr  Cavendish  many  years  ago  produced,  by  mere¬ 
ly  transmitting  electric  explosions  through  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  common  air.”  Uniformity  of  temperament,  how¬ 
ever,  could  alone  make  this  medium  everywhere  of 
equal  height,  density,  and  elasticity  ;  but  that  uniform¬ 
ity,  from  the  alternation  of  earth  and  water  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  does  not  prevail.  Hence  a  perpe¬ 
tual  circulation  is  maintained  ;  the  colder  air  in  our 
hemisphere  flowing  southward  below,  and  the  warmer 
air  northward  above,  and  so  tending  to  equalize  the  aerial 
temperature  over  the  globe.  “  Thus,”  Dr  Ure  concludes, 
“  we  perceive,  that  the  mechanism  ordained  by  Infinite 
Wisdom,  ‘  to  divide  the  waters  which  are  under  the  fir¬ 
mament,  from  the  waters  which  are  above  the 
ment,*  is  inferior  to  none  of  those  refined  and  beautiiu 
adaptations  which  lie  most  obvious  to  human  sight,  m 
the  kingdoms  of  life,  or  in  the  starry  heavens.  But  or 
this  delicate  adjustment  of  conflicting  elements,  t  ® 
clouds  and  concrete  vapours  would  have  obscured  t 
sky,  to  an  indefinite  distance,  concealing  for  ^ever  t 
glorious  orbs  which  circulate  in  celestial  space.’ 
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Having  treated  of  the  first  forms  of  matter,  as  ori¬ 
ginally  and  as  now  acted  upon  by  Light  and  the  At- 
3IOSPHERE,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  investigation 
of  The  Primeval  Land  and  Ocean  ;  and  the  strict¬ 
ly  Geological  portion  of  the  book,  some  will  infer,  only 
here  begins ;  but  they  are  as  much  in  error  as  they  would 
be,  were  they  to  suppose  that  a  physician,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  with  the  body  of  man,  was  wide  of  the  right  track 
of  his  investigations,  in  enquiring  how  external  causes 
act  upon  that  frame,  and  regulate  the  performance  of 
its  functions. 

Dr  Ure  is  of  opinion  so  far  with  Granville  Penn,  that 
the  antediluvian  world  presented  a  greater  surface  of 
earth  than  the  present  aspect  of  the  globe,  but  does  not, 
like  him,  hold  that  the  proportions  were  precisely*  the 
reverse  of  the  present.  They  were  more  nearly  equal. 
Now,  they  are  relatively  as  100  to  365  nearly ;  but  the 
ocean  was  then  consequently  deeper,  and  the  form  of  the 
earth  was  a  regular  spheroid,  while  it  was  enveloped  in 
water,  though  there  are,  at  this  time,  considerable  irre¬ 
gularities  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  sphe¬ 
roid  which  agrees  best  with  the  degrees  measured  in 
France,  is  one  haying  an  ellipticity  of  1  in  152  ;  nearly 
double  of  what  may  be  accounted  the  mean  ellipticity. 
These  irregularities  of  shape  consist  in  an  unequal  mag¬ 
nitude  and  density  of  the  great  mountain  masses  and 
table  lands,  now  standing  above  the  waters. 

These  views,  here  laid  down  as  a  groundwork,  are, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  brought  to  bear 
with  irresistible  force  upon  the  consideration  of  the  al¬ 
tered  temperature  of  the  modern  globe ;  but,  with  the 
author,  we  proceed  to  the  properties  of  xvater^  and 
the  creation  of  organic  leingsy  Of  the  first  of  these  he 
speaks  in  a  passage  of  glowing,  yet  pure  and  lofty  elo¬ 
quence,  which  BufFon  himself  need  not  have  shrunk 
from  owning. 

In  a  similar  strain,  our  author  describes  the  instanta¬ 
neous  appearance  of  vegetable  life  on  the  third  creative 
day ;  and  takes  that  opportunity  to  put  the  geological 
conclusions  at  which  he  aims  in  a  most  forcible  point 
of  view,  deducing  his  argument  from  the  creation  of  a 
perfect  plant,  the  type  and  parent  of  an  indefinite  series, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  a  stumbling- 
block  by  the  Botanical  student,  as  the  first  arrangement 
of  the  mineral  strata  has  been  by  the  Geologist.  Yet 
the  cases  are  strictly  parallel. 

Dr  Ure  next  proceeds  to  the  creation  of  animals— -fishes 
and  fowls  being  classed  as  the  work  of  the  5th  day  by 
Moses,  though  apparently  these  two  orders  of  animals 
have  little  or  nothing  in  common,  and  hence  some  scio¬ 
lists  have  sneered  at  the  collocation  of  Moses.  Butthetrue 
naturalist  admires  the  Scripture  classification,  because 
he  perceives  many  fine  analogies  in  it.  Swimming  and 
flying  are,  in  truth,  only  the  same  act  performed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fluids.  The  effective  instruments,  organs,  and 
movements,  which  produce  or  modify  these  acts,  are  si¬ 
milar.  or  at  least  analogous.  The  atmosphere  is  the 
ocean  of  the  first ;  and  the  sea  that  of  the  second.  But 
fishes  enjoy  their  domain  much  more  fully  than  birds; 
for  they  can  traverse  it  in  every  direction — rise  to  the 
very  surface,  sink  into  the  abyss,  or  repose  themselves 
in  any  part  of  the  fluid  itself.  The  regular  winds  favour 
j  or  modify  the  aerial  voyages  of  birds ;  the  currents  of 
the  ocean  regulate  in  like  manner  the  migration  of  its 
shoals.  The  instinct  of  generation,  which  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  only  on  coasts,  constrains  fish  at  each  return  of 
to  quit  the  deep  ocean,  and  approach  the  shores. 
The  females  arrive  first  to  deposit  on  the  land-banks 
the  burden  of  their  spawn  or  eggs,  and  the  males  follow 
lo  fecundate  them.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  fishes 
could  not  have  animated  the  watery  abyss,  which  cir- 
cumfused  the  globe  before  the  distinction  of  dry  land 
and  ocean  existed.  Thus  we  find  the  Mosaic  statement 
strictly  accordant  with  one  of  the  most  refined  discove- 
nes  of  Natural  History.  Wherever  the  land  presents 


the  greatest  extent  and  variety  of  surface  to  the  sea, 
there  the  fishes  most  abound.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that 
the  great  southern  ocean  is  much  more  sparingly  stock¬ 
ed  with  fish  than  our  northern  seas. 

Man  was  then  created,  and  endowed  with  that  prin¬ 
ciple  which,  we  have  shown,  has  led  to  the  confirmation 
from  induction  of  all  that  Revelation  has  told  him  of 
the  origin  of  his  earthly  habitation,  and  its  glorious 
garniture  and  habitants.  We  must  now,  however,  leave 
the  more  flowery  path  of  general  observation,  and  ac¬ 
company  our  author  through  some  of  the  invaluable  de¬ 
tails  of  his  profound  and  laborious  work,  although  we 
cannot  follow  him  through  all  the  rare  and  varied  lore 
he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  conclusions  which  we 
shall  shortly  state.  Multiplied  observations  have 
shown,  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed  superfi¬ 
cially,  or  to  a  moderate  depth,  of  certain  stratiform  or 
schistose  rocks,  which,  being  devoid  of  organic  remains, 
are  termed  Primitive.  Chemical  science  demonstrates, 
that  the  crust  of  the  earth  consists  mainly  of  six  sub¬ 
stances, — silica,  or  the  matter  of  rock  crystal,  alumina,  or 
pure  clay,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash.  Silica,  in 
the  crystalline  form,  is  called  quartz,  and  is  a  large  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  primitive  mountains,— granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica-slate.  Gneiss  and  mica-slate  are  nearly  co¬ 
extensive  ;  they  are  arranged  in  planes  usually  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  mica-slate  being,  for  the  most  part, 
uppermost.  But,”  observes  the  Doctor,  with  a  feli¬ 
city  of  style,  that  distinguishes  the  volume  from  the 
most  of  scientific  works,  their  wide-stretched  foli¬ 
ated  planes  are  seldom  or  never  horizontal,  or  concen¬ 
tric  with  the  curvature  of  the  earth.  They  usually  lie 
at  highly  inclined  angles,  like  tables  resting  on  their 
edges,  in  a  nearly  vertical  position.  In  very  many  lo¬ 
calities,  vast  irregular  masses  of  granite  are  seen  rising 
up  through  the  schistose  fields,  as  if  these  had  been  up- 
heaved  and  dislocated  by  its  protrusion,  awd  were  thrown 
like  mantles  round  its  shoulders  and  base.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  conclude  that  the  primordial  earth,  as  it  lay  be¬ 
neath  the  circumfused  abyss,  was  at  first  endowed  with 
concentric  coats  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate,  and 
with  partial  layers  of  semi-crystalline  lime-stone ;  that 
at  the  recorded  command  of  the  Almighty,  a  general 
eruption  and  protrusion  of  the  granitic,  syenitic,  por- 
phyritic,  and  other  unstrati^ed  rocks,  took  place,  which 
broke  up  and  elevated  the  schists  into  nearly  vertical 
planes,  similar  to  what  now  exist,  leaving  commensu¬ 
rate  excavations  for  the  basin  of  the  sea.” 

Quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  blended  in  distinguishable 
crystalline  grains,  constitute  granite.  Quartz,  felspar, 
and  mica,  in  crystalline  scales  or  spangles,  constitute 
gneiss.  The  mica-slate  formation  consists  of  the  mine¬ 
ral  of  that  name ;  interspersed  with  masses  of  quartz. 
These  form  the  three  great  primitive  envelopes  of  the 
earth. 

These  primitive  rocks,  pushed,  as  now,  into  visibi- 
bility  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  then  described 
at  length,  and  with  an  extent  and  variety  of  resources 
of  information,  and  skill  of  arrangement,  which  make 
the  detail  as  delightful  as  it  is  instructive  ;  indeed,  we 
find  there  .ample,  but  not  superfluous  evidence  to 
prove  that  granite,  porphyry,  and  syenite,  is  an  erupted 
rock  ;  the  Atlas  which  has  raised  on  its  shoulders  the 
gigantic  ridges  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  mountain  elevations  of  the  globe  ;  and  that  thus, 
by  the  expansive  power  of  the  internal  agents  already 
described,  the  crust  of  the  earth  acquired  those  irregu¬ 
larities  of  eminence  and  depression,  that  modified  the 
geometrical  spheroid  around  which  the  waters  flowed, 
and  gave  it  that  distinction  of  dry  land  and  sea,  which 
fitted  its  surface  to  become  the  dwelling-place  of  organ¬ 
ized  beings.” 

We  must  here  stop  for  the  present;  but  shall  re¬ 
sume  the  consideration  of  thb  interesting  work  next  Sa¬ 
turday. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OP  A  PARSONAGE. 

A  clergyman’s  confessions. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  in  reflecting  upon  the 
experience  of  my  past  life,  that  it  might  contribute  in 
some  measure  to  the  promotion  of  a  mighty  object,  were 
clergymen  to  give  to  the  world  a  sketch  of  their  clerical 
labours, — detailing  faithfully  such  errors  and  mistakes 
as  have  been  corrected  by  experience,  with  the  methods 
which  have  proved  most  effectual  in  furthering  the  great 
object  of  all  preaching — the  spiritual  improvement  and 
comforting  of  the  people  under  their  ministry.  There 
are  many  aged  and  experienced  clergymen,  who,  from 
various  causes,  would  wish  to  avoid,  and  do  conse¬ 
quently  avoid,  the  publicity  of  a  regular  and  separate 
publication,  who  might,  notwithstanding,  be  induced, 
in  a  respectable  periodical,  to  present  to  young  preach¬ 
ers  in  particular,  those  results  to  which  the  weekly  and 
regular  discharge  of  clerical  duty  has  conducted  them. 
And  as  no  one  better  qualified  has  hitherto  come  for¬ 
ward,  I  shall  dedicate  a  few  paragraphs  to  the  subject, 
rather  by  way  of  a  provocative  to  others,  than  as  any 
thing  like  a  fair  specimen. 

At  the  time  of  my  ordination,  I  was  possessed  of  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  sermons,  which,  at  the  rate  of  two 
discourses  per  Sabbath,  was  provision  for  nine  or  ten 
weeks.  These  sermons  I  read  as  distinctly  and  empha¬ 
tically  as  I  could ;  but  after  the  novelty  had  subsided, 
I  observed,  with  a  degree  of  disappointment,  which 
pride  taught  me  to  disguise,  that  my  congregation  was 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  attentive  as  I  could  have 
wished.  I  endeavoured  to  soothe  ray  real  disappoint¬ 
ment,  in  the  studied  praises  of  a  few  personal  friends, 
and  in  the  insinuations,  that  my  congregation  were  by 
no  means  a  proper  jury  upon  the  merits  of  a  well-writ- 
tcn  sermon, — forgetful,  as  I  was  at  the  time,  and  fear¬ 
fully  so,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
be  instructed,  must  first  be  pleased,  and  that  the  praise 
of  the  more  lettered  minority  on  such  occasions  is  real 
and  merited  censure.  Oh  !  how  often  do  we  preach  at 
the  front  seat  in  the  gallery,  and  over  the  heads  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  below,  whilst  the  more  learned  or 
intellectual  individual,  at  whose  praise  we  are  aiming, 
is  in  no  sensible  measure  influenced,  or  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  influenced,  by  any  preaching  whatever.  IJow  long 
1  might  have  continued,  this  disgraceful  practice,  I 
cannot  even  guess,  had  not  laziness,  the  mother  of  in- 
vention,  (vide  steam  !)  together  with  shame,  the  parent 
at  times  of  virtue  and  reformation,  come  in  to  my  aid. 
My  stock  of  written,  and,  as  I  deemed,  well-composed 
sermons,  came  at  last  to  a  close,  in  the  course  of  the 
delivery  of  which  I  had  contrived  to  conjure  up,-  from 
the  depths  of  apathy  and  listlessness  around  me,  a  most 
reproachful  and  regularly  returning  yawn.”  To  this 
“  yawm,”  however,  with  the  circumstance  before  alluded 
to,  I  owe  my  future  usefulness  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Such  are  the  means  by  which  good  is  extracted 
from  evil,  and  God’s  wisdom  is  manifested  even  by  the 
perversities  of  our  nature.  Had  this  manifestation  of 
weariness  and  inattention  been  one  of  those  silent  with- 
drawings  of  the  under  from  the  upper  jaw — accompa¬ 
nied,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  dog,  with  a  half-suppressed 
guttural  note — I  believe  that  it  might  have  failed  of  its 
effect ;  or  had  it  even  been  one  of  those  ordinary  drawls, 
which  are  immediately  succeeded  by  a  snuff,  and  an 
effort  to  shake  the  soul  into  attention,  I  might  have  im¬ 
puted  it  to  the  weakness  of  our  common  nature  ;  but  it 
was  such  a  yaw*n  as  one  might  be  supposed  to  give,  if 
condemned  to  wear  out  a  sixty  years’  imprisonment  in 
a  dungeon, — so  long,  so  loud,  and  so  rounded  off,  with 
a  dying  cadence  of  a  woe  verging  on  despair,”  that  it " 


uniformly  operated  upon  the  whole  congregation,  either 
as  an  infection,  or  in  the  light  of  a  joke.  In  both  of 
which  views  it  was  equally  fatal,  even  to  the  most  la¬ 
boured  and  best  reasoned  passages  in  my  sermon.  How¬ 
ever  elevated  my  flight,  or  animated  my  action,  no  fowl, 
ing-piece  ever  told  with  more  certain  effect  on  flight 
and  life,  than  this  unerring  and  deadly  yawn  did  upon 
me.  To  add  to  my  mortification  and  disconcertion,  I 
was  compelled  to  perceive  that  it  was  emitted  by  one  of 
my  own  elders,  a  person  of  singular  good  sense  and 
good  feeling,  on  religious  subjects  in  particular. 

As  my  original  stock  of  sermons  had  been  composed 
on  what  is  called  the  moral  plan,  and  according  to  those 
rules  and  that  practice  which  colleges  and  halls  are 
I  calculated  to  enforce  and  exhibit,  and  as  their  general 
[  aspect  was  argument  and  reasoning— a  kind  of  gladiator- 
ship  in  which  the  triumph  and  victory  was  sure  to  re¬ 
main  with  him  who  not  only  originated,  but  modified 
the  combat— I  bethought  me  now  of  changing  my  plan, 
and,  instead  of  the  argumentative,  introducing  the  pa¬ 
thetic  into  my  discourses.  The  whole  book  of  Job, 
with  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  was  laid  under  con¬ 
tribution  for  pathetic  texts,  and  high  and  glowing  pic¬ 
tures  were  drawn  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  which  admit¬ 
ted  of  feeling  appeals.  The  imagination  was  enlisted 
in  this  warfare  with  the  feelings,  and  instances  of  misery 
and  suffering  were  dragged  from  every-day  life,  to 
witness  to  the  truth  and  the  power  of  Scriptural  intima¬ 
tions.  But  all  would  not  do  ;  though  the  congregation 
manifestly  increased  in  number,  the  dreadful,  uncon¬ 
trollable  yawn”  continued  as  regular  as  the  sun’s 
ascension  to  his  one-o’clock  station  in  the  heavens. 
What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Vanity,  self-conceit,  be¬ 
sides  all  the  more  legitimate  sisterhood  of  duty,  ho¬ 
nour,  usefulness,  and  popularity,  urged  an  onward  move¬ 
ment — another  effort — to  accomplish  that  upon  which 
my  happiness  as  a  man,  as  well  as  my  respectability  as 
a  Christian,  depended. 

Shall  I  undergo  the  imputation  of  religiosum  ne- 
fas  ” — of  fanaticism  ! — if  I  here  state,  that  on  my  knees, 
and  beneath  the  outspreading  of  an  ancient  oak,  on  a 
Sabbath  afternoon,  I  first  received  the  impression  that 
there  was  something  wrong — if  not  in  the  doctrines 
which  I  preached,  at  least  in  my  method  of  stating  and 
enforcing  them.  I  preached  against  every  vice, — I  en- 
forced  every  virtue, — I  steeped  my  exiiortations  in  all 
the  oil  of  feeling, — arrayed  them  in  all  the  sparkle  of 
simile,  in  all  the  force  of  argument,— yet  still  they  were 
comparatively  inefficient.  I  read  over  my  Bible  anew, 
and,  in  particular,  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  the  scales  seem¬ 
ed  to  fall  from  my  eyes.  I  had  all  along  been  putting, 
inadvertently,  the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  had  been 
exhorting  the  blind  to  see, — the  dead  to  feel,— the  lame 
to  run, — the  deaf  to  hear, — and  my  exhortations  had  ter¬ 
minated  in — nothing.  In  looking  around  me,  I  saw  that 
the  labours  of  many  ministers,  whose  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments  were  by  no  means  of  a  superior  cast,  w’ere  not  only 
acceptable,  but  highly  useful, — that  their  churches  were 
well  filled,  and  their  hearers  delighted  with  their  minis¬ 
try.  In  looking  inwards,  I  could  not  but  feel,  that  to 
exhort  to  obedience,  without  pointing  to  the  means, 
was  little  less  than  an  insult,  or  an  absurdity.  I  im¬ 
mediately  threw  aside  my  pen,  my  papers,  my  argu¬ 
ments,  my  pathetic  addresses ;  and,  with  the  Bible  doc¬ 
trine  of  ‘‘  Divine  aid  ”  to  be  sought  and  to  be  im¬ 
parted,  ere  one  movement  can  be  made  advantageously 
in  the  Christian  travel,  I  reached  at  once  the  source  of 
the  evil,— arrested  attention,— clothed  my  pulpit  stairs 
with  red  mantles  and  grey  hairs, — filled  the  church 
from  door  to  door, — and,  as  an  erperimentum  cruets^ 
almost  immediately  silenced  my  yawning  auditors. 

So  far  my  experience  goes;  and  with  a  word  or  two  or 
inference,  I  shall  conclude.  , 

The  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  taken  in  their  broadest  ana 
most  evangelical  sense,  are  the  only  doctrines  which, 
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being  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  our  nature,  will,  or  can 
be  useful.  You  may  reason,  but  the  people  sleep— or, 
if  awake,  the  argument  is  either  misapprehended  or  soon 
forgotten.  You  may  make  moving  appeals  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  ;  but  the  iron  taken  from  the  furnace  does  not, 
with  greater  certainty,  harden  into  steel,  than  does  the 
natural  heart  under  such  temporary  and  evanescent  ex¬ 
citement.  You  may  give  new  meanings  to  old  words, 
and  discover  great  critical  talent  and  taste  in  your  dis¬ 
quisitions,  but  the  hard-wrought  artizan  will  not  ap¬ 
preciate  your  labours.  Whenever,  however,  you  take 
up  the  doctrine  of  exposition,  and  hold  up  to  his  view  a 
picture  of  himself,  such  as  he  is  compelled  to  recognise, 
in  all  his  native  incapability  and  deformity,  you  have  a 
hold  of  his  attention,  and  through  that  grasp  you  may 
drag  him,  or,  more  probably,  draw  him,  from  darkness 
unto  light — from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  to  the 
power  and  the  privileges  and  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of 
God. 

There  is  an  advantage,  too,  in  country  congregations 
in  particular,  in  extempore  language.  The  speaker 
thus,  and  thus  only,  identifies  himself  with  his  hearers. 
In  proportion  as  he  acts  upon  them,  they  act  upon  him 
in  return.  In  the  act  and  tlie  attitude  of  one  who  is 
counselling  from  the  heart  the  hearts  around  him,  the 
speaker  feels  an  expansiveness  of  soul,  and  a  facility,  a 
richness,  a  warmth,  and  even  an  elevation  of  expression, 
which,  in  the  solitude  of  his  closet,  he  would  never  have 
attained.  He  feels  that  he  is  placed  at  the  helm,  and 
that  whilst  the  ship  advances  under  his  control,  he  him¬ 
self  is  borne  along  in  the  very  act  of  directing.  Extem¬ 
pore  language  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  suited  to  a  coun¬ 
try  congregation ;  its  very  redundancies  and  inaccuracies 
render  it  so  much  the  fitter  vehicle  for  conveying  a  last¬ 
ing  impression.  The  great  error  of  written  sermons  is, 
their  accuracy  and  freedom  from  redundancies  and  re¬ 
petitions. — Gutta  cavat  lapidem.”  When  tlie  same 
idea  is  repeated  again  and  again,  under  various  and 
sliifting  aspects,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  extempore 
addresses,  the  hearer’s  attention  is  not  only  arrested,  but 
jixed^  upon  the  subject  of  discussion.  In  approaching 
to  the  edifice,  he  has  various  peeps  from  various  open¬ 
ings  in  the  winding  avenue.  Now  the  frontway  bursts 
upon  his  view  from  the  left — now  upon  the  right — now 
it  moves  away,  and  seems  to  lose  itself  amidst  the  trees 
on  the  one  hand,  and  now  amidst  the  gardens  and  the 
shrubberies  on  the  other, — and  long  ere  the  visitor  has 
alighted  at  the  portal,  bis  imagination  has  compassed, 
and  his  memory  has  stored  up,  the  various  aspects  which 
the  edifice  presents.  It  is  no  longer  to  him  the  naked 
and  unassociated  outline  of  a  simple  building,  but  has  so 
mixed  and  mingled  itself  with  situation  and  sunshine 
— with  light  and  shade — with  tree,  garden,  park,  and 
shrubbery,  that  any  one  of  these  associations  will  in- 
stamtly  recall  the  whole. 

If  this  illustration  apply  to  extempore  addresses  in 
general,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  evangelical  preach¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  richness  and  a  latitude  in  gospel 
doctrine,  and  gospel  imagery,  and  gospel  feeling,  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  amplification  and  illustration.  The 
naked  and  definite  virtues  and  vices  present  to  the  eye 
of  the  orator  a  sharp  and  a  distinct  outline.  There  is 

no  blending  or  shading _ no  hovering  indistinctness  on 

the  confines  of  each ;  but  the  3Iount  and  the  Temple 
of  Zion  are  softened  and  sublimed  on  the  eye,  by  the 
descending  radiance  of  unseen  divinity.  It  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  them  without  feeling  that  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  landscape  is  hallowed  by  their  presence,  and 
that  the  points  from  which  they  may  be  viewed,  and  the 
lights  under  which  they  may  be  seen,  are  numerous, 
varied,  and  striking.  It  is  not  possible  to  touch  a  string 
tn  the  mighty  harp  of  Revelation  which  does  not  awaken 
another — and  another _ till  the  whole  instrument  he  at¬ 

tuned  into  harmony  and  corroborative  intonation.  Ear- 
nestness^  too,  that  first,  second,  and  third  thing  in  all 


popular  addresses,  is  infinitely  more  compatible  with 
extempore  than  with  preconceived  language.  To  what 
does  Dr  Chalmers  owe  nine-tenths  of  his  popularity,  but 
to  his  furious  and  overwhelming  earnestness, — to  the 
swelling  features,— the  hoarse  intonations, — the  convul¬ 
sive  graspings, — the  onward,  upward,  sidelong,  grace¬ 
less  movements, — the  all  that  indicates  to  every  child  in 
the  passage,  and  every  gazer  in  the  doorway,  that  the 
speaker  is  completely  in  earnest, — that,  as  with  the  com¬ 
batants  at  Thrasymene,  even  an  earthquake  would  pass 
under  him  unnoticed,  whilst  he  is  grasping  and  throt¬ 
tling  his  subject  ?  But  if  Chalmers,  all  powerful  as 
he  is,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  close  and  pertina¬ 
cious  reading,  were  to  disengage  himself  from  the  Bible 
and  the  cushion,  and  to  stand  forward  in  the  pulpit  as 
he  does  in  public  meetings  and  assemblies,  how  much 
would  be  added  to  his  gigantic  stature,  and  how  irre¬ 
sistible  would  be  that  earnestness,  which  was  cramped 
and  hampered  by  no  reference  to  pre-expressed  similes 
and  pre-traced  characters ! 

Let  every  young  preacher,  then,  be  an  evangelical 
preacher ;  and,  should  his  lot  be  in  the  country,  let  him 
carefully  study  his  text,  attune  his  whole  soul  to  the 
spirit  and  importance  of  his  subject,  and  then,  in  the 
faith  that  utterance  will  be  given,  let  him  utter  boldly, 
earnestly — and  he  will  thus  utter  successfully — the  mes¬ 
sage  of  God  to  man.  T.  G. 


THE  ENGLISH  LADY. 

A  fuagment. 

I  HAD  gone  one  evening  with  my  old  friend,  the  I\Ii- 
nister  of  Glenfinnan,  to  visit  some  of  his  parishioners. 
It  was  a  summer  evening,  and  the  breeze  swept  past, 
balmy  with  the  odours  of  the  birch  trees  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  heather.  In  the  midst  of  that  romantic  solituda 
stood  a  cottage,  the  tasteful  simplicity  of  which  corre¬ 
sponded  well  with  the  wild  and  interesting  scenery. 

That  cottage,”  said  my  friend,  was  once  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  no  common  men.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  17— 
that  two  brothers  came  to  dwell  in  it ;  their  names,  their 
rank,  were  alike  a  mystery.  They  called  themselves 
Fitz  Clare ;  but  it  was  understood  that  such  was  not 
their  real  designation,  and  the  rustic  dwellers  of  the 
glen  knew  too  little  of  names  or  heraldry  to  have  felt 
interested  in  the  matter.  I,  however,  felt  a  deep  and 
searching  interest ;  for  the  bearing  of  these  two  brothers 
was  noble  and  commanding.  They  wore  the  Highland 
dress — they  were  inseparable — shunned  all  social  inter¬ 
course,  and  sought  only  the  society  of  each  other.  When 
they  walked  together  in  our  lonely  glens,  with  their  black 
plumes  mingling  with  their  blacker  hair,  they  looked 
as  though  they  had  been  born  to  sceptres. 

There  came  with  them  a  fair  and  dying  girl.  The 
tie  which  bound  her  to  their  fortunes  was,  like  all  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  mysterious  and  unknown.  A  wife 
she  was  not;  and  even  though  the  name  of  the  English 
maiden  had  not  differed  from  that  of  the  brothers,  her 
southern  accents  would  have  told  she  was  the  native  of 
another  land,  whilst  the  Fitz  Clares  were  evidently  of 
Scottish  birth.  And  yet  the  breath  of  censure  could  not 
have  lighted  on  the  pure  and  gentle  creature ;  and  when  she 
wandered  among  our  woods,  in  her  melancholy  beauty, 
the  rustic  turned  aside  from  his  path  that  he  might  not 
disturb  the  ^  English  lady.’  Every  Sabbath  she  came, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder  Fitz  Clare,  and  humbly 
seated  herself  in  the  house  of  God.  I  never  shall  forget 
her,  as  she  sat  there  in  her  pale  loveliness,  with  her 
calm  eyes  raised  to  the  heaven  to  which  she  was  hasten¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  I  thought,  when  I  saw  her  of  a  Sab¬ 
bath  morning,  that  a  healthier  bloom  was  beginning  to 
glow  upon  her  cheek.  Alas!  that  bloom  was  but  the 
fearful  brightness  of  disease.  Summer  passed  away, 
and  autumn  came ;  and  not  so  fast  did  the  yellow  leaves 
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fade  upon  the  branches,  as  faded  the  face  of  the  fair  Eng¬ 
lish  girl. 

“  At  last,  I  was  one  evening  called  hurriedly  to  the  cot- 
tage  of  the  strangers,  and  I  was  led  to  the  chamber  of 
the  lady.  She  lay  upon  a  couch,  supported  by  pillows  ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  hand  of  death  was  heavy 
upon  her.  The  elder  of  the  brothers  leaned  against  the 
bed ;  his  face  was  hidden  by  his  hands,  and  by  the  dark 
masses  of  his  black  and  disordered  hair;  but  the  convul¬ 
sive  groans  that  shook  his  giant  strength  betrayed  the 
agony  of  his  sorrow.  The  younger  brother,  too,  was  in 
the  room,  but  his  grief  was  quieter  and  more  composed. 

‘  You  must  now  leave  me,’  said  the  dying  sufferer, 
extending  to  each  of  the  young  men  a  fair  pale  hand. 
The  younger  pressed  his  lips  often  and  fondly  on  that 
little  hand,  but  the  elder  threw  himself  passionately  upon 
the  couch,  and  flooded  her  face  with  his  tears.  ^  You 
must  go,  my  beloved,’  she  softly  whispered,  ‘  else  time 
will  not  be  allowed  me  to  reveal’ - 

‘  Yea !  yes  !’  interrupted  the  young  man,  ‘  it  must 
be  so  indeed ;’  and  imprinting  one  more  frantic  kiss 
upon  her  pale  brow,  he  rushed  from  the  apartment. 

The  lady  turned  her  eyes  after  him  with  a  long  and 
eager  gaze;  then,  with  a  strong  effort,  raised  herself  upon 
the  pillow,  and  looked  wistfully  upon  my  face,  as  though 
she  would  fain  have  made  me  the  hearer  of  some  melan¬ 
choly  tale.  The  struggle  was  vain — ^no  sound  passed 
forth  from  her  dying  lips — the  darkness  of  death  was  al¬ 
ready  on  her  brow,  and  her  sweet  eye  had  become  glazed 
and  heavy.  Once  I  thought  I  heard  her  murmur,  My 
babe — my  fair  darling.’  But  I  know  not ;  for  the  sounds 
were  low  and  broken.  I  bent  more  closely  over  her ;  but 
it  was  too  late, — her  lips  moved  no  longer,— and  ere  I 
could  leave  her  side,  she  was  a  corpse. 

When  I  told  the  melancholy  event  to  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  the  younger  bent  his  head,  and  said,  ‘  It  is  the 
will  of  God ;’  but  the  elder  fell  down  in  a  fit,  like  a 
weak  woman,  at  my  side.  We  placed  him  on  a  couch, 
and  I  opened  a  vein, and  then  left  him  to^his  brother’s  care. 

“  When  I  next  saw  the  strangers,  it  was  at  the  burial 
of  the  fair  creature  they  had  lost.  The  brow  of  the 
elder  brother  had  assumed  an  air  of  stern  and  hopeless 
desolation  ;  and  when  he  heard  the  earth  rattle  on  the 
coffin,  the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 
On  the  following  morning  they  had  left  the  glen  ;  and 
now,  the  only  remembrance  of  those  mysterious  people 
is  the  green  grave  of  the  English  lady.” 

Genevieve. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THOUGHTS  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

By  William  Kennedy^  Author  of  “  Fitful  Fanciest  tjc. 

At  this  hour,  while  the  toil-worn  husbandman  sleepeth— 
WhDe  Guilt  wildly  revels,  and  Woe  d;u’kly  weepeth— 
In  my  pale  midnight  watch  would  I  humbly  address 
thee, 

Beseech  thy  forgiveness,  and  fervidly  bless  thee, 

My  father  !— My  God  1 


I  But  wretched  is  he  whose  career  is  in  blindness 
Who  joins  hands  with  hatred,  and  battles  with  kindness  • 
Who,  keenly  alive  to  a  fine  sense  of  pleasure,  ’ 

Abandons  the  cup  of  delight  for  a  measure 

Of  poison  most  foul ! 

And  such  have  I  been,  but  too  long,  to  my  sorrow 
IVe  done  that  to-day  which  I  wept  for  to-morrow  • 
Still  loving  the  right,  and  the  wrong  still  pursuing. 
Making  vows  to  be  wise,  and  yet  madly  renewing 

Old  follies  again. 

I  have  dreams— I  have  dreams  by  these  dull  midnight 
embers. 

Of  things  which  my  soul  with  reluctance  remembers,— 
Of  dear  household  scenes,  where  at  morn,  drooping- 
hearted. 

With  eyes  raining  tears,  in  my  boyhood  I  parted 

From  friends  now  no  more. 

Their  seats  are  all  empty— it  were  vain  to  deplore  them; 
Yet  I  wish  that  dark  fate  for  one  hour  would  restore 
them. 

Until  from  his  lips  whom  those  kind  ones  loved  dearly, 
They  heard  his  heart’s  grief  that  he  ever  severely 

Their  fond  bosoms  pain’d. 

That  wish  Is  opposed  by  the  justice  of  Heaven 
*Tis  right  man  should  suffer  before  he’s  forgiven ; 

And  O  !  never  dagger  cut  keener  or  deeper. 

Than  useless  regret  o’er  the  poor  silent  sleeper 

We’ve  injured  and  loved  ! 

I  see  through  the  lattice  the  stars  dimly  gleaming— 
Blest  beacons  of  hope  o’er  a  troubled  sea  beaming— 

I  turn  from  their  light  to  the  being  that  made  them, 
And  pray  that  the  beauty  in  which  he  array’d  them 

May  one  day  be  mine  ! 

Thou  know’st— O  unknown  !— whom  to  name  can  we 
never— 

Who  art  what  thou  art— hast  been  still— s halt  be  ever— 
Thou  know’st  that  thy  creature,  now  humbled  before  thee, 
With  his  weak  human  sense  doth  sincerely  adore  thee— 

Then  hear  him  !— O  hear ! 

O  hear  him !— now  hear  him,  while  the  fire  of  his  spirit 
Is  undimm’d  by  the  curse  all  are  born  to  inherit! 

And  grant  that,  unmoved  by  life’s  joy  or  life’s  sorrow, 
Man’s  smile  or  man’s  frown,  he  may  act  on  the  morrow 

The  thoughts  of  to-night, 

I  ask  not  for  riches— for  power  I  care  not— 

To  win  them  as  most  mortals  win  them,  I  dare  not— 
And  the  fame  that  I  covet.  I’ll  never  here  know  it— 

I  may  not  deserve  it— you  cannot  bestow  it. 

Blind  brothers  of  clay ! 

But  guide  me,  O  God  !  in  a  course  still  improving  ! 

As  this  orb  round  the  sun,  in  thy  light  always  moving ; 
And  let  nought  unholy  arise  to  conceal  thee 
From  him  who,  whenever  he  ceases  to  feel  thee. 

Contentment  hath  none. 


My  years  are  not  many— my  sins  without  number— 

I  have  walk’d  in  a  ilream,  now  I  wake  from  my  slumber, 
And  look  on  the  part  in  the  past  which  I’ve  borne. 

As  a  travel-soil’d  garment  in  weaidness  worn, 

And  thrown  oflf  at  eve. 


May  my  life-time  glide  on  as  these  night-sands  are  going, 
To  eternity’s  ocean,  a  quiet  stream  flowing ; 

O  my  soul,  be  thy  waters  still  pure  as  they  now  are ! 
Still  bless’d— lest  they  wander— O  Lord  !  with  thy 
power 

To  turn  them  to  thee  ! 


How  happy'are  they  who  can  find,  in  reflection, 

No  thought  that  cries.  Shame  !  no  abhorr’d  recollection  J 
Whose  days  shed  the  light  of  tranquillity  round  them. 
To  cheer  and  support  when  the  world  has  bound  them 

With  soul-gaUing  chains. 


Then  I’ll  grasp  thy  cold  hand,  mystic  Death !  as  the  hoary 
High-priest  of  a  temple  with  clouds  on  its  glory ; 

And  though  in  the  portal  the  pilgrim  may  falter. 

He'll  forward  with  joy  when  he  thinks  of  the  altar 

Bright  burning  within ! 


J 
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STANZAS 

WRITTEN  ABOVE  THE  COFFIN  OP  MY  FATHER. 

Jiy  William  Mayne^ 

My  lonely  spirit  may  go  forth, 

And  search  this  mortal  sphere, 

It  ne’er  will  find  such  precious  earth 
As  that  which  slumbers  here  ; 

For  in  it  deeply  lie  the  whole 
Priceless  affections  of  my  souL 

Yes !  not  a  thought  of  love  is  left 
Within  my  throbbing  breast ; 

My  heart,  forlorn  and  deeply  cleft, 

Lies  buried  in  dark  rest ; 

My  life  is  not  my  own— *tis  shed 
Into  the  cold  breast  of  the  dead. 

My  father  !  oft  with  joyful  glow 
I  thought  to  be  the  stay, 

On  which  the  worn  and  drooping  bough 
Of  thy  declining  day, 

A  fii*m  and  healthy  hold  might  find. 

Nor  tremble  in  Misfortune’s  wind. 

But  suddenly  and  stern,  thou  hast 
Been  torn  away  from  me  ; 

And  wildly  thi’ough  my  heart  has  pass’d 
The  blow  which  shiver’d  thee ; 

I  felt  the  spirit’s  life-blood  flow, 

And  in  me  trickle  deep  and  slow. 

I  cannot  raise  mine  eye  to  heaven. 

To  gaze  upon  thee  there. 

My  lofty  thoughts  in  vain  have  striven 
With  terrible  despair ; 

My  love,  my  whole  affections  stay 
Deep  centred  in  thy  wasting  clay. 

And  yet  I  call  to  mind  the  time 
When  we  would  fondly  speak 
Of  living  in  another  clime 
Than  earth’s,  so  dark  and  bleak— 

And  in  my  mind  I  feel  once  more. 

The  struggle  from  the  earth  to  soar. 

But  *tis  in  vain— ’tis  like  the  frail 
Convulsions  of  the  bird. 

Stretch’d,  sorely  wounded.  In  the  vale, 

Its  flutterings  unheard,— 

In  vain  it  wildly  shakes  its  wing, 

It  cannot  from  the  ground  upspring. 

And  yet— and  yet— I  know  this  black 
And  awful  fit  will  fly. 

And  let  my  struggling  spirit  back 
To  look  inspired  on  high. 

Where  greatly  blest  abidest  thou— 

But  ah  !  I  cannot  do  it  now. 

Glasgow, 


SCOTCH  AND  ENGLISH  SONGS  FRENCHIFIED. 

I V.— Banks  and  Braes  o’  honnie  Doon^ 

Rivage  emaille,— doux  coteaux, 

Ne  montrez  plus  votre  allegresse ! 

Ne  chantez  plus,  petits  oiseaux, 

Ayez  cgard  a  ma  tristcsse ! 


Tu  romps  mon  coeur  en  gazouillant, 

Oiseau,  qui  dans  les  fleui*s  te  plais,— 

De  jours  heureux  me  souvenant, 

De  jours  partis,—^ !  pour  jamais  I 

Id  j’aimais  faire  un  doux  tour. 

Voir  des  rosiers  le  beau  melange, 

Ou  chaque  oiseau  chantant  I’amour 
Fait  qu’a  I’amour  mon  chant  s’aiTange. 

Mon  cceur  fut  gai,— je  pris  la  rose, 

Embleme  si  vrai  d’ Amour  divine; 

Mon  faux  amant  a  pris  ma  rose, 

Et  ne  m’a  laisse  que  I’epine  I 

V.— Lover's  in  Germany^ 

Mon  amant  est  loin  de  moi ; 

Renvoyez-le  1 
II  combat  te  pom*  son  lloi, 

Mais  il  m’a  jure  sa  foi ; 

Renvoyez-le  1 

Son  arraee  est  si  petite ; 

Renvoyez-le  1 

Faut  mourir  ou  prendre  fuite. 

La  valeur  a  sa  limite ; 

Renvoyez-le ! 

Ton  amant  gardait  sa  foi ; 

Belle  dame ! 

Mais  il  perit  loin  de  toi, 

Combattant  pour  notre  Roi ; 

Triste  dame ! 

Ah !  son  ame  est  done  ravie ; 

Il  est  mort ! 

Il  ne  verra  plus  Julie,’ 

Ni  son  aimee  patrie  :— 

Tout  m’est  obscur  en  vie ; 

I'lains  mon  sort ! 

Lorma. 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

Rkay  Morden  ;  and  Valerie,  or  the  Citadel  of  thb 
Lake. — Copies  of  these  works,  which  have  just  issued,  or  are 
about  to  issue  from  the  Edinburgh  Press,  reached  us  too  late  in 
the  week  to  appear  among  our  literary  notices  to-day,  but  we 
hope  to  do  justice  to  both  next  Saturday.  The  first  is  a  Novel  in 
three  volumes,  and  the  second  a  Poem  in  two.  They  are  the 
primiti(£  of  two  authors  who  liavc  not  hitherto  been  before  the 
public. 

Organs  and  Presbyterians. — The  discussion  excited  on 
this  subject  docs  not  seem  likely  soon  to  lose  its  interest.  Besides 
the  pamphlet  by  Clericus,  which  we  reviewed  some  weeks  ago, 
two  others  are  shortly  to  appear.  The  one  entitled,  **  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Use  of  Instrumental  Music  in  the  Public  Worship  of 
God,  addressed  to  tlic  people  of  Scotland  in  general,  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  Relief  Synod  in  particular ;  by  a  Presbyterian.** 
The  other,  “  An  Apology  for  Instrumental  Music  in  Churches,** 
which  we  understand  will  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev,  Mr  Ander¬ 
son  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  Relief  Clergymen  in  that  city. 

The  Editor  of  the  Elgin  Courier  announces  a  new  monthly 
Miscellany,  to  be  called  the  “  Elgin  Literary  Magazine.** 
Each  Number  is  to  contain  56  closely  printed  12mo  pages,  and  is 
to  cost  only  6d. 

Mr  Colburn  has  announced  a  New  Weekly  Paper,  the  first 
number  of  which  is  to  appear  next  Saturday,  to  be  called  “  The 
Court  Journal.**  Its  pages  arc  to  furnish  a  mingled  record  and 
review  of  all  matters  and  events,  (political  subjects  alone  except¬ 
ed,)  which  arc  calculated  to  interest  that  class  of  readers  who  come 
within  what  is  understood  by  the  “  Court  Circle.*^  This  may 
seem  to  be  an  interference  with  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
Morning  Post,  and  one  or  two  other  fashionable  newspapers ;  but 
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it  U  in  the  handi  of  a  ipirited  publisher,  and  we  shall  see  how  he 
gets  on. 

The  Second  volume  of  Mr  Tytlet'f  History  of  Scotland  is  an^ 
nounced  for  the  *5th  of  this  month.  This  volume  brings  down 
the  History  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Stewart ;  and  con¬ 
tains  an  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  in 
those  early  times. 

We  are  informed  that  Moore  has  a  new  musical  work  in  a  state 
of  considerable  forwardness,  which  he  designates,  “  Legendary 
I  Ballads.’*  Many  of  the  old  melodies  are  selected  by  himself,  and 
others  supplied  and  harmonized  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  his  old 
friend  and  coadjutor. 

Mr  Sheridan  Knowles*  Alfred**  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Drury  Lane,  who  paid  him,  some  time  ago,  three  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  for  the  MS.,  which  the  present  lessee  refuses  to  give. 
The  Management  of  Covent  Garden  have  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  pay  the  sum  ;  but  this  offer  the  Drury  Lane  Committee 
have  declined.  , 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy.— Sir  Humphrey  Davy*8  death  was  an¬ 
nounced  officially  at  a  recentmeeting  of  the  French  Institute ;  but 
later  intelligence  has  reached  this  country  from  Rome,  by  which 
we  learn  that  this  eminent  individual  is  not  only  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  but  that  his  health  is  improving  so  much  as  to  af¬ 
ford  fair  hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery. 

The  first  number  of  an  Irish  Catholic  Magazine,  with  themotto 
**  Happy  homes  and  altars /m/**  has  just  been  published  in 
Cork. 

In  the  Subaltern's  forthcoming  volume  of  Tales  of  a  Chelsea 
Pensioner,  there  are  six  Tales, — The  Gentle  Recruit, — A  Day  on 
the  Neutral  Ground,— Saratoga. — Marda,— A  Pyrenean  Adven¬ 
ture,— and  The  Rivals.  The  work  will  appear  speedily. 

Meeting  of  Fencers.— This  elegant  and  gentlemanly  exhi¬ 
bition,  which  is  got  up  annually,  with  much  taste,  by  Mr  Roland, 
takes  place  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  next  Saturday,  when  the  com¬ 
bined  influences  of  music  and  bright  eyes  will  no  doubt  excite  the 
Artistes  to  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  arms. 

Murray’s  Concert.— We  were  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr  Mur¬ 
ray’s  Concert-room,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  was  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing.  As  a  violinist,  Mr  Murray  is  not  more  distinguished  for 
delicacy  and  expression,  than  for  fire  and  force  of  execution. 
Compositions  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  baffic  all  hu¬ 
man  fiddle-sticks  are  to  him  a  mere  pastime,  and  Mayseder  or  Oal- 
liot  present  to  him  no  greater  difficulties  than  he  would  find  in  a 
Scotch  strathspey  or  Irish  jig.  We  mentioned  last  Saturday  that 
Miss  Inverarity  was  to  sing  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  this  con¬ 
cert.  We  were  much  pleased  with  her  debutt  she  has  a  rich  and 
powerful  voice,  with  which,  after  a  little  more  cultivation  and 
study,  she  may  accomplish  great  things. 

David  Wilkie.— (From  the  Oxford  Literary  Gasette.) — The 
genius  of  Wilkie  is  at  once  original  and  national.  The  tranquil, 
and  searching,  and  sarcastic  spirit  of  the  North  is  visible  in  all 
his  compositions.  He  seldom  rises  into  the  region  of  poetry ;  and 
has  no  visions  of  angels  ascending  and  descending.  His  heart 
and  hand  are  with  domestic  life ;  and  in  scenes  of  household  hap¬ 
piness  or  sorrow  he  is  unrivalled.  He  has  the  excellence  of  the 
Dutch  school,  without  its  occasional  grossness  ;  and  he  has  added 
a  tenderness  and  pathos  of  his  own,  which  lift  his  works  into  the 
region  of  perfect  purity  and  elegance.  His  delicacy  is,  indeed, 
remarkable ;  not  the  delicacy  alone  which  eludes  what  is  offen¬ 
sive  to  modesty,  but  that  nice  perception  of  character,  which 
avoids' whatever  is  broad,  staring,  and  outre.  His  genius  leems 
akin  to  that  of  Allan  Ramsay:  and  he  has  the  same  graphic  taste, 
and  the  same  skill  in  delineating  ordinary  life,  which  distinguish¬ 
ed  the  author  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  ;  while  the  freedom  of  his 
touches,  and  the  fascination  of  his  grouping,  remind  us  of  Bums. 
On  all  his  early  compositions,  his  native  land  is  impresred  very 
legibly:  and  we  love  him  for  it.— Since  Wilkie  painted  his  first 
pictures,  he  has  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  in  Germany  and 
Spain:  and  the  character  of  his  later  works  bears  evidence  of  fo¬ 
reign  lands.  He  has  painted  Pilgrims  at  Rome,  and  Patriots  in 
Spain  :  and  had  he  not  done  such  wonders  before,  we  would  have 
welcomed  his  new  productions  and  his  change  of  style,  as  we  wish 
to  welcome  all  the  works  of  our  benefactors.  But  we  think  on 
the  Blind  Fiddler,  on  the  Village  Politicians,  on  the  Rent  Day, 
or  on  the  Reading  the  Waterloo  Gazette:  and  the  Washing  the 
Feet  of  Male  or  Female  Pilgrims,  the  Hymn  to  our  Lady,  the  i 
Siege  of  Saragossa,  and  the  Patriot’s  Council  of  War,  fade  away  ' 
before  them.  Vet  there  is  great  beauty  of  grouping,  and  nice  ! 
sense  of  character,  and  the  most  exquisite  simplicity,  and  rich  | 
depth  of  colour,  in  these  compositions,  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
they  are  not  the  best  of  his  works.  But  our  heart  is  so  intensely 
national,  that  we  cannot  feel  their  beauty  as  we  ought.  We  la¬ 


ment  that  such  a  spirit  should  squander  its  strength  on  Italians 
and  Spaniards,  and  leave  so  many  scenes  of  homebred  joy,  and 
humour,  and  seriousness,  unembodied.  Why  should  he*  seek 
abroad  for  what  he  can  find  in  abundance  at  home  ?  Every  vil- 
lage  abounds  with  character :  every  glen  has  its  little  coterie  of 
peasants  and  politicians :  the  rustic  at  the  plough,  the  shepherd 
on  the  hill,  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  and  the  blacksmith  in  his 
forge,  are  all  characters,  after  their  kind,  modified  by  circum¬ 
stances  and  education.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  fireside  en¬ 
joyments,  the  rustic  delights,  the  amusing  absurdities,  and  harm¬ 
less  follies,  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  island,  a  thou¬ 
sand  pictures  present  themselves,  emblazoned  with  the  original 
spirit  and  feeling  of  Old  England.  Our  national  poetry,  too,  is 
full  of  images  of  grace  and  beauty :  and  the  songs  of  Scotland 
alone  eontain  more  scenes  of  a  domestic  and  chivalrous  nature 
than  the  whole  Royal  Academy  could  embody  in  a  century. 

Royal  Society. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  instant,  the  Keith  Medal,  which  had  been 
adjudged  to  Dr  Brewster,  was  delivered.  The  late  Alexan¬ 
der  Keith,  Esq.  of  Dunnottar,  conveyed  the  sum  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  to  trustees,  to  l>e  applied  in  the  manner  which 
they  should  think  best  to  promote  scientific  improvements. 
The  trustees  having  had  the  approbation  of  Mr  Keith,  pre¬ 
sented  six  hundred  pounds  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  as  an  unalienable  fund,  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  which,  for  two  successive  years,  should  be  given  as  a 
I  prize  to  the  author  of  the  most  important  discovery  in  science 
I  made  during  the  same  period,  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  but  com- 
t  municated,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  published  in  their  Transactions.  Some  time  ago, 
the  prize  for  the  first  biennial  period  was  awarded  by  the  council 
to  Dr  Brewster.  The  prize,  consisting,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of 
donation,  of  a  gold  medal,  and  a  handsome  piece  of  plate,  was  de¬ 
livered  to  Dr  Brew’ster,  by  Dr  Hope,  V.P.R.S.E.,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Society,  held  in  their  Hall  on  the  6th  current.  Dr  Hope 
then  stated,  that  the  discovery  for  which  the  prize  was  awarded, 
was  that  of  two  new  fluids  existing  in  minute  cavities  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  crystals  of  several  different  minerals. 

Theatrical  Go55ip.— The  Coburg,  Sadler’s  Wells,  the  Surrey, 
and  the  Adelphi,  have  brought  their  winter  season  to  a  close,  but 
are  soon  to  re-open.  Ducrow  is  at  Astley’s,  and  as  wonderful  as 
ever.  Easter  spectacles  are  about  to  be  produced  at  both  the  large 
houses. — Kean  has  been  performing  in  Cork.  'We  do  wonder 
that  he  has  not  been  brought  here. — We  have  had  Miss  F.  11. 
Kelly  for  four  nights,  in  whose  praise  we  cannot  say  much.  She 
is  to  be  succeeded  on  Monday  by  T.  P.  Cooke— the  sailor,  and 
the  7nonster, -~The  young  lady  we  mentioned  in  our  last,  made 
her  debut  in  the  part  of  Rosina  on  Tuesday.  She  is  pretty,  and 
has  a  sweet  clear  voice;  but,  from  her  inexperience  and  apparent 
timidity,  it  is  impossible  yet  to  decide  as  to  her  abilities.  Her 
chief  fault  seems  to  be  a  v/ant  of  animation :  and  we  think  it  right 
to  say,  that  if  she  aspires  to  the  premier  role  here,  she  has  still  a 
great  deal  to  learn.— Alexander  is  to  open  the  Caledonian  Theatre 
for  a  month  next  Wednesday. 

Weekly  List  or  Performances. 

April  11 — 17. 

Sat.  The  Young  Quaker,  King  and  Czar, 

Mon.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Bottle  Imp, 

Tues.  Point  rf  Honour,  Personation,  Sf  Rosina, 

Wed.  Jane  Shore,  Day  after  the  Wedding,  Do, 

Thur.  Jealous  Wife,  ^  Valeria, 

Fri.  Theatre  closed. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  requests  us  to  mention  on  what  subject 
we  should  like  his  next  communication  to  be.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  with  the  genius  he  brings  to  bear  upon  every  subject,  we  do 
not  think  he  can  go  wrong.  Let  it  be  grave  or  gay— veree  or 

K rose— just  as  the  mood  is  on  him.  The  great  rule  we  should  like 
im  to  attend  to  is,  that  the  sooner  he  favours  us  the  better. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  Botanical  and  Medical  Notices 
which  have  been  obligingly  offered  us. — The  article  by  A 
Northern  Correspondent”  will  appear  as  scon  as  we  can  find 
room  for  it.— A  review  of  Dr  Memes’s  **  History  of  the  rine 
Arts”  in  our  next.— “  R.  T.  T.”  of  Glasgow  makes  some  sugges¬ 
tions  by  which  wc  may  profit.  The  autographs  we  promised  sonie 
time  ago  will  be  delivered  with  an  early  Number  of  the  Joi’RNAL. 

In  our  next,  a  scene  translated  from  the  Wallenstein’s  Camp  01 
Schiller.  „  .  . 

We  are  much  pleased  with  The  Auld  Beggar  Man»  d 
should  like  to  know  a  little  more  of  its  history.— There  is  g 
promise  in  “  A  Scene  at  Sea,”  by  L.”  of  Greenock. — '' 
that  the  Lines  by  “  W.  A,”  the  Verses  On  Spring,”  and  me 
Song  of  the  .Spirit,”  will  not  suit  us. 

Our  London  Letter  of  this  week  is  unavoidably  postponed, 


/ 


